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The Outlook. 





Election in France. 

may judge from the character of the 
national election on the 20th, the French Re- 
public has come to stay. The Bourbon, Bo- 
! and socialist forces, which have 
long stood against liberty, have all become 
weakened, and the Roman Church, go long in 
sympathy with Bourbon and Bonaparte, has 
with the Republic. The Panama troubles 
threatened the stability of free institutions, 
but the election shows, in its large republican 
majorities, how completely the government 
has secured the confidence of the people. The 
ers received 25,000 majority above that 
in the election of 1889. The royalist faction 
wascrushed. The republicans made gains 
everywhere. The returns show the election 

conservatives, 14 conservatives who 
accept the Republic, 30 radicals, and 312 re- 
publicans. There are to be 170 re-ballots, 
most of them likely to result in the election 
of republicans. Though it was expected the 
Republic would win, the gains have been un- 


napartist, 


slaea 


expectedly large and assuring. Bonapartist, 
Bourbon and Boulangist did their worst; but 
their forces were nearly annihilated. The 
Republic has had no other such victory. 








Massacre at Aigues-Mortes. 


t the salt works at Aigues-Mortes, in the 
department of Gard, in the extreme south of 
France, there was a disturbance the other 
day between the Italian and French work- 
men, resulting ina massacre. There were a 
thuusaud French, four hundred of whom 
were armed, and one hundred and fifty Ital- 
ians. The intrusion of the Italians, who 
worked at lower wages than the natives, was 
the occasion of chronic ill-feeling. When the 
listurbance broke out the Italians fled to a 
farm-house near the salt works. The mob 
followed and barricaded the doors, when the 
police advised the Italians to fly to the town. 

doing so they were overtaken by the mob 

d many of them beaten to death within 
vo hundred yards of the police station. 
Hardly a dozen of the one hundred and fifty 
talians escaped uninjured. Forty-five dead 
dies were found, sixty-five were severely,or 


rtally ,wounded,and twenty-five were miss- 

vy. The Italians really had no chance. 

Not only were they out-numbered by the 

ench, but the authorities were thought to 
very remiss in affording protection. 





Riots in Rome. 


he massacre at Aigues-Mortes produced a 
found impression in both Italy and Ger- 
In Rome there was a popular upris- 
which attacked the seminary for French 
ts, tore down the escutcheons from the 
e and trampled them under foot, and 
hed the windows. The French Embassy 
saved from destruction only by the time- 
terference of the police. The anti- 
ch feeling ran high also at Milan and 
Indeed the whole Italian people 

d to be moved as by a common impulse 
massacre. Germany as the ally of 
lts'y was not less indignant. The state of 
pu ie feeling was thought at first to imperil 
Uic peace existing between the two coun- 
but the prudence of the French govern- 

in promptly removing the mayor and 

U g only conciliatory words, induced the 


u authorities to accept the French ex- 
ps ations and to forbear retaliatory measurer. 
i e will punish other parties implicated 

magsacre and furnish a money indem- 
) the sufferers or their families. 


& ie 








Senator Voorhees. 


‘tor Voorhees, of Indiana, who has 
the lion of the present session, is one of 
calculable quantities of our national 

You never know quite where to find 
With an independence which delights 
on the other side, he often does the 

‘pected. During the Civil War, when 
oyal people were struggling to save the 
Stity of the country, he was a copper- 
, unwearied in his efforts to embarrass 
zovernment and aid those in rebellion. 

‘ec had joined the rebels outright he would 

© done the national cause less harm. In 

‘ance he had stood for free coinage. Of 

‘urse, it was a surprise when he came out 

for the unconditional repeal of the purchas- 

‘ng clauses in the Sherman law. But, 

‘n the speech in which he advocated 

Tepeal, he declared that he did 80 

488 means to free coinage. He also an- 

hounced his opposition to the national banks 

and his approval of a direct income tax for 
the support of the general government. 

Hence it will be seen he has in reserve several 

other surprises for the people. Meantime, we 

May be grateful that he is right on the ques- 


tion of repeal, and that he has advocated 


© measure with so much effect in his place 
inthe Senate. 


Senator Hill. 


Senator Hill, of New York, is one of the 
men who madea decisive impression on the 
Senate and the country in his silver speech 
the other day. As compared with the rather 
obscure and rambling speech of Voorhees, 
Hill’s was clear, compact, forcible. To the 
politicians even, Hill has been an enigma. 
Some have regarded him asa cheap and un- 
reliable politician, while others have regarded 
him as astatesman. It was not thought he 
could retain his relative position in Washing- 
ton, but this speech showed him to be equal, 
in capacity to think and to put his thought 
in clear and powerful English, to almost any 
member of the Senate. In his party he con- 
tests the leadership with Cleveland. He 
favored repeal, because he had led off in it 
when Cleveland was in favor of accepting the 
compromise of the Sherman law. There was 
a sting in each reference to the President's 
position; and he certainly exposed the weak 
points of the message. He was formulating 
the ideas for party use in 1896. While Cleve- 
land urged repeal as a step towards mono- 
metallism, Hill urged it as an opening of the 
way to bi-metallism, on which he no doubt in- 
tends to fight the battle of the near future. 
Viewed in this ligat, Hill’s speech, last week, 
was epoch-making. We shall hear the echoes 
of it for several years ahead. 





Anarchists in New York. 
On the 22d the unemployed workmen iu 
New York city assembled in large numbers 
to consider measures of relief. Mr. Gompers, 
president of the American Federation of La- 
bor, called on Mayor Gilroy to ask the 
city’s aid for the unemployed, stating that 
90 per cent. of the members of the trades were 
idle. The mayor said the public works were 
advancing as fast asthe law allowed. In 
this state of the case, the anarchist leaders 
endeavored to excite the workmen to violence 
by inflammatory speeches. The gathering 
at 97 Stanton St., where they undertook to 
hoodwink the police, was broken up by Capt. 
Devery, and later the 3 000 or more who were 
being addressed by Alexander Jonas, a lead- 


ing socialist, were dispersed, and quiet was 
again restored. 





The 40-Inch Yerkes Refractor. 


Among the exhibits of the Fair during the 
past week, one of the most interesting to the 
curious mind, whether lay or scientific, was 
the huge telescope in course of construction 
by Yerkes for the Chicago University — an- 
other indication that the Garden City intends 
to remain in front as the creator of big 
things. When the Yerkes is complete it will 
be unrivaled. The Lick telescope has a 36- 
inch disc, Russia has one of thirty inches; 
England, at the Royal Observatory, one of 
twenty-eight — the same as Draper’s, and 
the one at Yale. The lens of the Washing- 
ton telescope is twenty-six inches in diam- 
eter, and that at Princeton only twenty-three. 
Thus it will be seen that the Yerkes will oc- 
cupy a front place. There are, to be sure, 


larger tubes and lenses; but they are reflect- 
ors. The Melbourne telescope bas a forty- 
eight-inch reflector. Lord Rosse’s mighty 
tube has a speculum of eeventy-two inches. 
For the Paris Exposition of 1900, M. De- 
louch proposes to build a reflector with a 
speculum one hundred and eighteen inches in 
diameter. Until the French instrument is 
constructed the Chicago venture will hold the 
lead as the great refractor of the world. The 
results in the study of astronomy are largely 
determined by the instruments employed to 
secure the data necessary for calculations. 
Modern astronomy is reared on the telescope 
and mathematical calculations from observa- 
tions. 





The Great Storm. 

In the record of great New England 
storms, that of the 24th will remain one of the 
most conspicuous for the violence with which 
it raged and the damage to life and property. 
The West and South had been the grand 
storm centres in the earlier part of the season, 
but the Middle States and New England have 
not been forgotten. The storm of Thursday 
swept through our hills and along our coast 
with the utmost fury, driving the ocean in 
upon the Jand and playing fearful pranks with 
our shipping. The storm originated in the 
Gulf of Mexico and moved through Flor- 
ida and Georgia and along the Atlantic 
coast until broken to pieces among the 
hills of New England. Bridges were car- 
ried off, breaks were made in railroads, 
and telegraph wires in the path of the 
tempest were everywhere broken down. 
The wonder is not that the damage was 
so considerable, but that it was no greater. 
The excellence of our meteorological and 
signal service accounts in part for the 
smallness of our loss. We were able te 
watch the course of the storm from its 
starting-point in the Gulf, and to opserve 
its violence as it traveled on towards 
New York and New England. To foreknow 
was in many instances to forearm against 
its ravages. Many ships, in view 6f the 
storm, remained in shelter, though some 
suffered severely even there. Possibly 
greater disasters may have happened further 
out at sea. 








Victoria’s Son becomes a German Duke. 

Prince Alfred Ernest Albert, Dake of Edin- 
burgh, second son of Queen Victoria and the 
late Prince Albert, succeeds to the dukedom 
of his uncle, Ernest II. of Saxe-C oburg. The 
Dake of Edinbargh was born Aug. 6, 1844 
Educated privately, he entered the navy, and 
in 1867 was appointed commander of the 
‘‘ Galatea, ’’ and in 1882 was promoted to the 
rank of vice-admiral and laterto that of ad- 
miral. In 1874, he married the Grand Duch- 
ess Maria Alexandrovna, the oaly daughter 
of Alexander II. and sister of the reigning 
Czar Alexander III. They have five children. 
Ernest [I., the late Duke of Saxe-Coburg, was 


the son of E rnest I. and elder brother of the 
late Prince Albert, consort of Queen Victoria. 
He was born June 21, 1818, and died Aug. 22, 
1893. As he died without issue, his nephew, 
the son of Victoria, inherits his ducal author- 
ity and revenues. Saxe-Coburg-Gotha com- 

rises the two little duchies of Coburg and 
Botha, and eight small scattered exclaves, 
some of them seventy miles away. The total 
area of the duchy is 760 square miles, of 
which 217 are in Coburg and 543 in Gotha. 
The population of Gotha is 56,728, that of 
Coburg 137,988. The industries of the peo- 














ple are almost exclusively agricultural. The 


elder line of Saxe-Coburg was founded in 
1680 by Albert, the second son of Ernest the 
Pious. The present reigning family descends 
from John Ernest, the seventh son of Ernest 
the Pious. On the re-distribution of the Saxon 
lands after the French Revolution, Ernest I. 
received the two duchies, which descended 
in united form to his son and now to his 
grandson, the Duke of Edinburgh. 

It was long doubted whether a foreigner 
would be allowed to inherit a German duke- 
dom; but the son of Victoria has taken quiet 
possession of the prize, really quite too small 
to quarrel over. As alittle German prince 
of a body of farmers, he must become more 
insignificant than asa duke in the great British 
Empire; but he becomes now a prince of the 
German Empire, and, though he inherits a 
small domain, he wears a proud title — which 
means much in the Old World. 








Scotch Disestablishment. 

Disestablishment in the British Empire is 
inevitable. Public sentiment is moving 
strongly in that direction, and the advance 
already made in Ireland and Wales will help 
on the cause in every part of the Queen’s do- 
minions. England itself will resist the move- 
ment longest, but will resist in vain. The 
strong current will sweep all in its path. 
Beaconsfield used to say disestablishment was 
only a question of time, and Gladstone, 
though more cautious, evidently holds essen- 
tially the same position. In receiving a dep- 
utation the other day, asking for Scotch dis- 
establishment, he commended their purpose 
and expressed the opinion that the Scotch 
church would better be disconnected from the 
state. The state was a hamper rather than a 
help to genuine religion. Of course, he could 
give no assurance of government action in 
the case. That must await the movement of 
the people. The will of the people must de- 
termine the government’s policy in such mat- 
ters. It was enough that he expressed a 
willingness to respond whenever the views 


of the people should become pronounced in 
favor of disestablishment. 





IN LIFE’S TUNNEL. 

Borne by a Power resistless and unseen 
We know not whither, 

We lock out through the gloom with troubled mien; 
How came we hither? 


Darkness before and after. 
On either side, 

Against which our dull vision beats and falls, 
Met and defied. 


Blank, dim walls 


Shrouded in mystery that leaves no room 
To guess aright, 
We rush, uncertain, to a certain doom — 
When lo, — the light! 
— Grace Degnio LITCHFIELD, in September 
Century. 








TIME. 


BISHOP H. W. WARREN. 


TERNITY is the same as time, only more 

so. Time is a little parenthesis, a bit of 

a piece cut off and measured. Eternity is a 

limitless, surfaceless ocean extending not 

only laterally, but vertically and nadirly. On 

a little island, on millions of them, there are 

successions of events, as geologic ons or 

heart-beats, and these segregated bits of 
eternity are called time. 
What shal! we take for 


Starting Points of Measurement 


and units of measure? In space we have the 
king's foot, variable as the king varies; but 
what shall be definite and exact as a measure 
of time? Itis hard to tell. Heart-beats vary 
with youth and age. Earthquakes are con- 
fessedly uncertain, and sunrise and sunset are 
most irregularly regular, yet they are most 
markedly apparent. We could hardly select 
a more indefinite measure of time. Sunrises 
vary in different Jatitudes from twelve hours 
to six months. No two different longitudes 
have sunrises at the same time, and different 
altitudes, within a mile of each other, may 
have sunrises differing by an hour. Different 
seasons constantly add to the excessive vari- 
ations. This world should dismiss the sun 
altogether and utterly as a timekeeper. What 
little help he is supposed to give us would be 
of no value in other worlds. On the surface 
of the giant planet Jupiter the sunrises are 
more than twice as often as here, while on 
the sun itself there is no sunrise at all, and 
on other suns the existence of ours is hardly 
more than suspected. 

Ot course there is no reason but an arbi- 
trary one for having twenty-four hours, or 
1,440 minutes, in a day. We might as well 
reverse the terms and numbers. Where shall 
we find a regular startiog-point? We might 
take the moon. It is evidently new, with 
tolerable regularity, once in 2! 1 2 days; but 
there are over sixty causes of irregularity in 
its course, and its period is too long. It may 
do for Indians who have few events in life 
worth noting to say that such a thing hap- 
pened a heap of moons ago. Definiteness, 
and even exactness, isa sign of culture. In 
some parts of the country you can hardly 
extort a more exact statement of distance 
than, ‘It will take you a considerable spell 
to foot it;”’ or, ‘It is a right smart ways.” 
We might also take the sun‘s greatest north- 
ing or southing for a measure, and a year for 
aunit. But it is both difficult to ascertain 
and variable. We must refuse anything so 
near a8 sun or moon, and for our measures go 
to the stars. 

These seem to be set in a dome above, 
around and below us, and the earth spins in 
the middle a thousand miles an hour. Thus 
in twelve hours we point our feet at the 


Immovable Stars 


which are cver our heads at this moment. 
Here is an exact measure: It has been dem- 
onstrated that the earth has not altered ita 
axial rotation one one-hundredth of a second 
in two thousand years. The world’s speed in 
its orbit differs from about seventeen miles a 
second at aphelion to nineteen miles a second 
at perihelion. The whole length of a line 
from the north pole through Boston to the 





south pole passes a given star practically at 
the same instant. How shall we ascertain 
that instant? We might erect a perpendic- 
ular wali running north and south, and look- 
ing up the smooth western side of it note the 
moment when the earth’s revolution brought 
the plane of the wall in the direction of the 
star. We could thus fix time within a sec- 
ond, but that would be clumsy and inexact. 
We set up a telescope turning on its axis in a 
north and south plane, and sit down to watch 
for the instant when our eastern movement 
shall enable us to see the star through our 
tube. To know where the middle is, we draw 
a bit of spider’s web of almost microscopic 
diameter across the aperture north and south, 
and note the time when it bisects the star. 
To be more definite, we add two or more 
webs on each side of the middle one, and get 
the average of all the transits. Formerly the 
observer estimated the time of the bisections 
in tenths of a second. He might see the firat 
one at 18 hours, 6 minutes, 27.1 seconds, and 
the others in order, 27.45 seconds, 27.8, 28.15, 
and 28.5. The average would be at 27.8 sec- 
onds. But part of it is guess work, and the 
man soon falls into ruts, guessing some par- 
ticular number of tenths more frequently 
than others. All guess work must be elim- 
inated from processes meant to be exact. 
Now the time is kept for the observer on a 
cylinder, revolving regularly, on which the 
clock marks every second at regular spaces. 
By means of an electric button, which the 
observer holds in his hand, a dot can be put 
between the second marks at the instant of 
the bisection of the star by each spider web. 
These can be measured to the hundredth or 
thousandth of a second. ‘The observer has 
nothing to do but observe and press his but- 
ton; all guess work has been abandoned. 

But it is found in practice that two observ- 
ers of the same thingdo not make the same 
record. One, in his sanguine temperament, 
sees it before it happens. His phlegmatic 
brother is not sure he sees it till after it has 
occurred. Besides, one man’s physical ma- 
chinery acts more slowly than another’s; it 
takes longer to get a thing through one man’s 
hair and at his finger’s end than through an- 
other’s. This is ascertained for each observ- 
er, and that amount of time is regularly sub- 
tracted from that man’s recorded observa- 
tions. 

Having ascertained the exact time, say at 
Washington, it is telegraphed to cities for 
two thousand or more miles, and in each city 
an instrument shows to a minute fraction of 
a second what the time isin Washington. It 
would be much better if we would keep the 
same time all over this world, and let each 
cloek strike twelve at the same instant. Then 
every man’s time-keeper would be always 
and everywhere right; but we are so narrow 
and local that we insist on having our own 
middle of the day at 12 o’clock. It might 
just as well be six or twenty-four. 

Bnt why are we so anxious for 


Such Minute Accuracy ? 


All progress demands it. Noman who has 
the spirit of this age says: ‘‘ A meeting will 
be held at early candle lighting or there- 
abouts.’ But he says at 7.30 sharp. Trains 
start on time, and the man whois a minute 
behind gete left. The engineer whose watch 
is thirty seconds wrong may dash himself and 
his load of humanity to death. Railroad com- 
panies pay vast sums yearly for getting and 
keeping exact time. 

But why should these tenths and thou- 
sandths of seconds besought? In California, 
in 1845, you could calculate on the arrival of 
freight within six months and be mistaken ; 
in the Black Hills, in 1880, you could calcu- 
late within six weeks on the arrival of 
freights by teams of twenty-two oxen; but 
on the overland train you can calculate to an 
hour and be right. The higher you go the 
greater the speed, and the more important 
the fre'ght the more exact you must be. 
Worlds are more important than ox-teams 
and humanity more important than grind- 
stones andiron. Hence worlds go thousands 
of times as fast — and our own world 20,000. 
To get any knowledge among these you must 
be 20,000 times as exact. 

An astronomical clock is as perfect as hu- 
man ingenuity can make it. It costa $800. 
The one in Denver is attached to a solid stone 
pier sixteen feet square, which is sunk twenty 
feet in the ground. It is not shaken by the 
winds. Stability is necessary to perfect 
work. A common iron pendulum influenced 
by the varying temperatures of winter and 
summer will make a clock vary a minute a 
week. This is corrected partly by keeping 
the clock in a nearly equable temperature, 
and partly by arranging a pendulum that 
will keep the same length in all the varia- 
tions of temperature. 

Another cause of unreliability is the vary- 
ing density of the atmosphere. Of course a 
pendulum could not swing in the pea soup 
atmosphere of London the same as in the 
light air of Denver, nor the same in the hour- 
ly changes of weight as indicated by the ba- 
rometer. When the barometer riges an inch, 
the greater weight shortens each second 1-86 
400ths of itself. That equals a whole second 
a day — an error that cannot be tolerated. 

The shape of the pendulum bob contributes 
to its facile passage through the air; and the 
shape best adapted is found to be, not a flat- 
tened disk, as would be expected, but a cylin- 
der. 

After all possible ingenuity has been ex- 
pended, no clock can be made to run accu- 
rately. Hence if an error of one-fourth of a 
second a day is found, it is corrected by put- 
ting little weights on the pendulum or taking 
them off. Ten grains on a pendulum weighing 
fifteen pounds will accelerate the clock one 
second a day. 

Amidst so many causes of variation no 
clock can be made to run perfectly. Hence 
it is customary to allow for its known er- 
rors. 





A TRIP TO OLD GLOUCESTER. 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


O city or town in New England is more 

unique or more interesting than the 
old fishing-port of Gloucester, on Cape Ann. 
This quaint city is the place which supplies 
nearly all America with its salt cod, and to 
see the miles of enormous hogsheads along 
its wharves, filled with salted layers of this 
cosmopolitan fish, is enough to make one 
thirsty for a week. 

Gloucester is less than an hour’s ride from 
Boston, via Salem, on the Gloucester Branch 
of the Boston & Maine Railroad, Eastern 
Division; and if one wishes to get a genuine 
smack of seaport and fishing-port life, and 
see where the country-store codfish is ** made 
up,” let him take a day’s outing and visit 
this salty metropolis of Cape Ann. Best of 
all, let part of the distance be traversed 
afoot. Let the tourist-pilgrim do as I did — 
leave the cars at Magnolia and walk the re- 
maining five or six miles alongshore to 
Gloucester. 

The day which fortune vouchsafed me and 
my two companions was one of the most 
genial and gracious of a remarkably mild 
Indian summer. The sky was slightly veiled 
by haze — just enough to temper a little the 
sun’s warmth and brightness and cast over 
landscape and sea that peculiar, silvery 
light so characteristic of a late autumn day. 
As we left the train at Magnolia and plunged 
into the odorous coolness and silence of the 
pine woods through which the road at first 
conducts the rambler, what a delightful con- 
trast it was to the rumble and roar, the con- 
fusion and unrest, of the great city from 
which we had just come! The aroma of the 
resinous leaves that murmured over our 
heads and crushed like the pile of a rich car- 
pet beneath our feet, as we turned aside here 
and there to walk beneath the trees, seemed 
not only a balm to the lungs but to the heart 
as well. It was so peaceful in that country 
grove! The chickadees chirped softly in the 
overhanging branches; the faint, musical 
flowing of some hidden brook could be heard 
among the trees. And, above all, that in- 
tense silence — silence so profound that it 
almost became audible — how can I describe 
the delicious effect produced on our senses 
and nerves, accustomed to the clamor and 
discord of city sounds? 

But soon we emerged from the pine woods 
and came in sight of the sea and the little 
village of Magnolia nestling against the 
landward side of its wooded bluff. Here the 
road divides — the right branch leading to 
the village of Magnolia, and the left down 
the Cape, now alongshore and now winding 
inland between the hills, gorgeous in their 
autumn foliage. At this point a weather- 
beaten, honest-looking guide-board assures 
us that it is but four miles to Gloucester, 
and we turn to the left and trudge cheerfully 
on, half [regretting that the distance to be 
walked is so short. Up hill and down dale 
we swing along, now stopping on some knoll 
that gives us a grand view out to sea, with 
the islands and ships floating in that magic 
silver light, and now turning aside into some 
wooded hollow, cool and damp, with, per- 
chance, an old watering-trough by the way- 
side at which we quench our thirst, or an in- 
viting log where we stop to rest and chat for 
a few moments. 

After having thus traversed what seemed 
to us like three good statute miles, and, as we 
mounted each little rise, began to wonder if 
we should not soon get a glimpse of the an- 
cient city of fishermen, we came to another 
guide-board ; and this one also said, ‘* Glouces- 
ter, 4 miles.”” What is more, it told the truth, 
as we were forced to admit before we reached 
the terminus of our tramp—although we 
would not believe it at thetime. As for 
that other guide-board, the honest-looking, 
weather-beaten one at the fork of the roads 
by Magnolia, may it be smitten for its hypoc- 
risy by a thunderbolt, and its lying frag- 
ments be consumed in the fire of some wan- 
dering tramp! 

The day grew warmer as we walked, and 
it was not long before even our light over- 
coats had to be taken over arm, and, to quench 
our thirat, we fain plucked the barberries 
whose scarlet clusters overhung the roadside. 
Their grateful acid was even more refreshing 
than a draught of water. For the last mile 
or two no glimpses of the sea rewarded us, 
but at length came a break in the hills and as 
we emerged from the long ravine which had 
hemmed us in Gloucester Bay burst glorious- 
ly upon our eyes with its scores of fishing 
craft riding at anchor and the gray old city 
beyond nestling against its ‘‘ Beacon Hill.” 
We stopped and admired the view for geveral 
minutee. Behind us, on the wooded bluffs, 
were many beautiful summer residences 
perched like eagles’ nests upon the jutting 
crags. In front was the sheltered bay and 
outside the ,‘' illimitable sea,” — a glorious 
scene for an artist if one had the breadth of 
imagination to grasp and realize it. 


Proceeding toward the city, we crossed the 
tide-water bridge, where an inscription in- 
formed us that the old canal, whose stone- 
buttressed banks we could still see, was built 
by one of the old-time ministers of Gloucester 
—a godly and withal practical man, who cer- 
tainly did not allow his faith to overshadow 
his works. 


Entering the town, we found it a rambling, 
helter-skelter old place, that looked as if it 
were perpetually rolling down hill into the 
sea. ‘‘ Very much like old Marblehead, only 
not quite so much so,” was our verdict. The 
harbor, which one does not see when enter- 
ing the city from the bay side, is a long and 
narrow arm of the bay extending for two or 
three miles inland right through the heart of 
the city and lined on both sides by clustering 
wharves. A more perfectly protected harbor 
never was made by the hand of God. Here 





the thousands of fishing schooners which hail 


from Gloucester can return, laden to the 
water's edge with fish, and unload in per- 
fect security from the fiercest storm that 
blows. , 

We repaired at once to a reliable source of 
information, and learned what were the 
points of interest which we were in duty 
bound to visit. First, of course, came the 
view of city, bay and ocean from the top of 
‘** Beacon Hill.” A sharp climb brought us 
out on this breezy kuoll above the roofs, 
where seats have recently been provided for 
the comfort of the sight-seer. Taking pos- 
session of one of these benches, we pro- 
ceeded to eat our lunch in full view of every 
part of the city and its surroundings. A 
little to the left of us were clustered most of 
the churches of the place, including the 
quaint meeting-house of the firat Universalist 
society organized in America—a_ society 
which is still in existence, and which has for 
its pastor today one of the ablest and most 
earnest young men in the denomination. To 
the right stretches the business part of the 
town, and beyond are the wharves lining the 
harbor almost as far as the eye can reach. 
The forests of bare masts remind one of an 
Adirondack overflow section, where the 
woods have been killed for miles by the 
water setting back from the lumbermen’s 
dame. 

After finishing our lunch, we descended the 
hill and took an electric car for Eastern 
Point, where the famous rock-profile of 
‘“*Mother Ann,” fit companion-piece to the 
‘* Old Man of the Mountain” in the Franconia 
Notch, is to be seen. The car, however, does 
not carry one within two miles of 
the lighthouse near which this grand freak 
of nature is to be seen, and we found that the 
rest of the way must be traversed on foot. 
Passing through the gateway of the “ syndi- 
cate estate,’ which owns nearly all of East- 
ern Point, we walked along the sea-shore by 
& magnificent roadbed, passing several fine 
sumner houses which have been erected by 
members of the syndicate, until we saw the 
white bulk of the famous ‘‘ Eastern Light” 
towering over the woods. This is one of the 
principal lighthouses along the eastern coast, 
and is a favorite subject of New England 
artists owing to its picturerque surroundings 
and lofty prominence. Perched upon the 
very brow of the bold and towering headland 
which faces the broad Atlantic at this point, 
with its great fog-bell in front of it, it is 
truly a grand and impressive sight. The 
profile of ‘‘ Mother Ann ” may be seen on the 
face of the cliff, from a point about fifty 
yards to the left of the lighthouse as one ap- 
proaches it from the rear. The likeness is 
striking. It is that of a veritable old lady, 
with an exceedingly severe and Puritanical 
cast of countenance, recumbent against the 
sloping rocks and looking up into the sky. At 
one point you can plainly see a pair of specta- 
cles perched on the bridge of her nose. The 
bust,also,of the figure is well outlined,and alto- 
gether it produces a most remarkable illusion. 
The nose is the most characteristic and strik- 
ing feature. It makes the face absolutely 
life-like. One of my friends suggested that 
it must be a tremendous temptation to any 
vandal who might come along with a sledge- 
hammer! In her unprotected condition it 
certainly would seem as if this lady of the 
Cape ought to have a chaperone. 

We returned along the shore to Gloucester, 
stopping at the famous ‘‘ bass rocks” to see 
what little surf there was running churn it- 
self white in the deep, resounding clefts. Far 
out, a whistling buoy at regular intervals 
emitted its mournful warning—the same 
sound which so disturbed Mrs. Elizabeth 
Stuart Phelps-Ward when she was summer- 
ing at Gloucester and engaged in literary 
work. Out nearthe horizon we could see 
one of the Portland steamers forging her way 
northward, and the offing was full of coast- 
ing vessels passing to andfro. Behind us lay 
rocky barrens, as yet untouched by the hand 
of wealth, but doubtless, for all their barren- 
ness, worth hundreds of dollars for as much 
space as one could build a cottage on. 

Returning to the city we went last of all 
to see the famous wharves. Here we found 
hundreds of fishing schooners unloading. The 
fish, which had been cleaned and sliced dur- 
ing the voyage, were being tossed out of the 
holds and up on the wharves by men with 
pitchforks. A great tub for each vessel, 
swinging by chains, and connected with a 
four-hundred pound weight, received the fish 


as tossed up, and when the weight flew up 
the amount was registered by a man with a 
pencil and account book in hand. Then the 
pieces of fish were tossed into a dory filled 
with water, where they were washed by eight 
or ten men with blacking brushes — forever 
innocent of blacking, let us hope —and 
thence transferred to waiting barrows, in 
which they were wheeled to the rows of hogs- 
headsatthe back part of the wharf, and 
packed away with layersof salt. At another 
art of each dock were long rows of drying- 
rames, where fish that had been nperfectiy 
cured while on the voyage might be spread 
and exposed toair and sun. When one takes 
into account the miles of these fishing docks, 
and the thousands of pounds of cod that are 
packed at each every day, he wonders how 
the finny inhabitants of the deep can hold out 
against such wholesale depletion. Yet the 
‘*catch’’ was neverlarger than it has been 
this year, and old fishermen say that there 
seems to be no sign of the beds giving out. 

We returned to Boston by an evening 
train, well satisfied with our trip to the 
greatest fishing-port in the world, and full of 
admiration for the charms of its ocean and 
surrounding inland scenery. 

A quaint city, yet a practical and progrese- 
ive one, is Gloucester; a city of wealth and of 
culture, too, with fine churches and schools 
and many beautiful residences and public 
buildings. There isa historic charm about 
the place, and its uniqueness and the peculiar 
character of its leading industry give ita 
certain prestige and interest to the traveler. 
The New Englander, especially the inhabitant 
of Massachusetts, who has not yet seen old 
Gloucester, should not rest content until he 
has devoted at least a day to the old town 
which has done more for the proper obsery- 





ance of Friday than any other community on 
the faceof the globe. ic 


Boston, Mass. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S OUTLOOK. 
iE propose at the annual conven- 
tion in the fall to introduce si- 
multaneous conferences on the difler- 
ent departments of League work. Our 
most earnest young people go to these 
meetings with an intense desire for in- 
formation on lines of activity in 
which they are especially interested. 
It may be that with the responsibility 
thrust upon them they feel unequal to 
the demands of the work, and there- 
fore hail with delight any opportunity 
to get instruction from those well qual- 
ified to give instruction. Come with 
your difliculties, suggestions and suc- 
cesses and make these conferences a 
strong feature of our program. 
7 ” + 
Perhaps this would be a good time 
to try to help some of our friends who 
are troubled about their fraternal re- 
lations to other young people’s socie- 
ties. A brother writes that‘: Chapter 
No.— is branded as narrowly unfrater- 
nal and exclusive because it has not 
been able to afliliate with a union so- 
ciety in our town.” This is not the 
only expression of this kind we have 
seen. Perhaps the members of Chapter 
No. — are slightly to blame, and it may 
also be that the local union demands 
toomuch. Whatever your difliculty 
may be, itisin your power to show 
that the young people in your chapter 
are ready to co-operate in every good 
work and that such fraternity is not 
inconsistent with a denominational 
name. It seems tome that much of 
the old feeling isdying out and that 
we have a much better understanding 
with those whose aims are similar to 
ours and from whom we have received 
no little inspiration. Better times are 
coming still. Let no bitterness or 
jealousy or bigotry keep your hands 
and your hearts from earnest fellow- 
ship with the Christian young people 
in your community. Iam afraid that 
some of us stand too much on our dig- 
nity and put our feelings where they 
will surely be trampled on in order to 
justify some unfortunate positions that 
we have thoughtlessly taken. 


It isinspiring to hear of the grand 
work so many of our chapters are do- 
ing in practical philanthropy. These 
times will test the treasuries and also 
the sympathies of all benevolently in- 
clined young people. In some places 
these matters ought to be talked over 
in the prayer-meetings as well as in 
special committees. ‘The Mercy and 
Help department will probably be the 
busiestin the next few months. It 
will need the help of all the members 
of the chapter. 


~ 
s * 


Have you made any plans about tak. 
ing up the reading course? Now is 
the time to ‘*get ready to begin.’ 
Presidents ought to look after this 
work if the proper chairman is in- 
clined to neglect it. Even if it seems 
impracticable to the majority of your 
chapter, the few need not be deprived 
ofa great privilege on that account. 
Read the books aloud in the family 
circle or take them with you when you 
read to the sick or the aged. It ought 
to be a matter of pride as well as obli- 
gation to give some time at least to the 
course of reading wisely planned for 
us. Perhaps those who feel the least 
need of it are among the number who 
need it most. 


* 
* * 


What are your methods of Bible 
estudy? There isan opportunity for 
some one to distinguish himself and do 
& great work for Methodist young 
people by planning a wise course of 
Biblical studies. There is the begin- 
ning of such an attempt in the present 
reading course, but we need something 
broader and more systematic. Will 
some of our friends who have ideas on 
this subject please favor us with their 
suggestions and ¢ xperience. 


GEORGE 8S. BUTTERS. 





PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS FOR 
BUSY WORKERS. 


Dept. of Spiritual Work. 


R. 8. DOUGLASS, 
First Vice President. 


Our Aim. The development of 
Christian character. 
PRAYER-MEETINGS. — 1. Regular 


Meetings. 2. Cottage Meetings. 
REGULAR PRAYER MEETINGS. —1. 
Room. 2. Attendance. 3. Exercises. 
Attendance — Large congregations at 
preaching and small attendance at 
prayer-meetings suggest formality. 
Insist that the regular prayer-meetings 
shall never be omitted, then attend 
every such meeting. Come especially 
on rainy evenings. ‘* Rainy evening” 
meetings generally average the best. 
Rain is no excuse for men to stay 
away, and no excuse for women if they 
will reduce expenses at the upper ex- 
tremity (bonnets) and put more ex- 
pense on the lower extremity (rubber 
boots). ‘There are people who claim 


whole world who never go to prayer- 
meeting in rainy weather.” 

Insist that the meetings shall always 
begin promptly, then always ‘‘be on 
time ’’ yourself. 

Come with the right spirit. Enter 
looking cheerful and happy. If you 
cultivate cheerful looks for Christ's 
sake, you will get cheerful feelings 
later. Let every one come warm and 
cheerful and earnest, and the ‘cold 
end” of the prayer-meeting will be 
abolished. 

In some places it is best to have ush- 
ers. But, usher or no usher, take front 
seats. It is harder to be pious near 
the door. Taking back seats is saying 
to the pastor, ‘' We hire you and pay 
your salary ; now run the prayer-meet- 
ing for us.’ Taking front seats is say- 
ing, ‘‘ We m2an business; we are here 
for the express purpose of helping 
you.” Compression develops heat in 
mechanics. Front seat compactness 
tends to develop spiritual fervor. Let 
us cultivate more front seat religion in 
the Epworth League. 

Plymouth, Mass. 


Dept. of Mercy and Help. 


ALTA C. WILLAND 
Second Vice President. 


The constitution of the Epworth 
League as revised by the Board of Con- 
trol at Chicago, places Junior League 
Work as No.4 in the department of 
Mercy and Help, and some things help- 
ful to this work have been published 
lately; for League workers are awak- 
ening to the fact that the little ones 
of our church have been somewhat 
neglected. ‘* Work and Workers, ” by 
‘, S. Parkhuret (Hunt & Eaton), is 
anew book full of practical sugges- 
tions for this work. 

Nearly every church has some s80- 
ciety or class especially for the chil- 
dren, pertaining to missions, temper- 
ance, Bible-study, or Band of Mercy 
work, and any one or more of these 
classes can be united with or under the 
name of the Junior League, and the 
work placed under their respective de- 
partments. One of the most impor- 
tant steps in the organization of a 
Junior League is the selection of a 
leader. Let it be the best available 
person, a lover of children, whose soul 
is inthe work. Direct the sympathy 
and energy of the children to the work 
of missions. More workers are needed, 
and if the children are educated in this 
wo1k when young this need will not be 
so keenly felt. Don’t forgetthe tem- 
perance work, forif we have strong 
temperance boys and girls it will mean 
temperance men and women in the 
near future. The devotional meetings 
should receive attention, also the study 
of the Bible aud the Catechism, but 
the selection of the lines of work must 
be made according to the needs and 
capabilities of the children. 
Manchester, N. H. 


Dept. of Literary Work. 


ALFRED 8S ROE. 


Third Vice President. 
Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


August is the birth-month of at least 
one noted American writer. It was in 
1809, on the 29th day of this month, 
that the good Rev. Abiel Holmes wrote 
in his almanac, opposite that date, 
‘*Boy born.” ‘The boy has given 
measureless happiness to numberless 
boys, young and old, since he went out 
from thst Cambridge home. His pen 
has been the source of as much pleas- 
ure as ever flowed from that of any 
ready writer. Now as he passes his 
Sith natal day, let us devote a little 
time to his study. 

As usual the reader is referred to 
Appleton’s Cyclopwdia of Biography 
for data; but there are more extensive 
collections, as his life written by E. E 
Brown and published by the D. Lothrop 
Co. The book is an enjoyable one, 
and through it you will get a pretty 
correct idea of the estimation in which 
the Doctor is held in the literary world. 

Do you own a book of Dr. Holmes’ 
writing? If not, send to Houghton, 
Mifllin & Co. for acopy of their Por- 
trait Catalogue, and from the complete 
list there given select something that 
you may call yours, and which bears 
upon its title page the name of the 
most genial writer in the land. In the 
Modern Classics series, are two little 
volumes made up of selections from 
his prose and verse. One has his ‘‘ My 
Hunt after the Captain,” with favorite 
poems; the other is made up of selec- 
tions from the famous Breakfast Table 
series, where as Autocrat, Profeasor 
and Poet he amuses and instructs. 
Some day you will wish to read his 
‘‘ Guardian Angel,” and ‘‘ Elsie Ven- 
ner,’’ but for the present let us get 
acquainted with verse and sketches. 
He has thoughts for our varying 


moods. From ‘* The Ballad of 
the Oysterman” to the hymns 
printed in our Methodist collec- 


tion the distance is great, but each 
production has its appropriate place. 
We cannot always laugh, neither do 
we wish to be ever in a sombre state. 
The reader who does not love ‘** The 
Boys” and * Bill and Joe” would be a 
fit candidate fer a museum. ‘' The 
Chambered Nautilus” is one of the 
Doctor’s favorites, and deservedly so. 
In his old age, he is finding much 
pleasure even in the afternoon of life. 
Only recently, when calling on his pub- 
lishers, he was asked how he found 
himself, and his characteristic answer 
was, ** Perhaps it takes a little longer 
to raise the anchor than it did years 
ago, but when it is safely stowed away 
at the bow, the old craft, with full 
sail, goes forward just as gaily as ever 
it did.” Is not this a good answer and 
a good lesson from one who has gone 
beyond the fourscore years’ mark and 
has not found their strength labor and 
sorrow? 





THE EPWORTH HOME. 


REV. C. H. SMITH. 
HE city! Our young people! Par- 


allel problems of supreme impor- 
tance. Since many young people every 
year leave the country for the city; 
since in the city evil influence is more 
open and persistent, and since a large 
majority must be converted before 
reaching the age of twenty-five or 
never, the proper Christian care of 
young people in the city is a matter of 
great consequence. 

According to the twenty-second an- 
nual report of the Massachusetts Labor 
Bureau, as editorially quoted some 
time since in ZION Ss HERALD, there is 
in Boston a ‘* boarding-house popula- 
tion” of 27,512 persons. ‘The writer 
is to be pitied in that he has never been 
in Boston, and therefore has no exact 
knowledge of the life of Boston board- 
ers. Probably it is very like the life 
of the same class in other cities. 

In Chicago this class may be divided 
into four general group?, with some 
minor variations. The restaurants feed 
several thousand who have somewhere 
else hired sleeping-rooms. Many of 
these stop at the ‘' lodging-houses.”” A 
visit was made last fall to two ‘: fifteen- 
cent ’’ lodging-houses that are said to 
have netted their owners ten thousand 
dollars last year. ‘The sitting-rooms 
were commodious, clean and orderly. 
In the sleeping apartments nothing 
objectionable was apparent. In fact, 
they would be quite satisfactory places 
for a man if he bad no soul. The oc- 
cupants of the sitting-rooms were read- 
ing papers (not books), story-telling, 
card-playing and smoking. It is proper 
to place emphasis on that last word. 
Such a life is not suited to finding 
Christ or to keeping a Christian expe- 
rience. Many live at hotels. Hotels 
are run on ‘* business principles.” Jew 
and Gentile must be pleased. Every 
one must drop his peculiar notions and 
submit to a broad-gauge life that is 
home-like to no one. Thus hotels are 
generally, perhaps not anti-Christian, 
but un-Christian. The private board- 
ing-house in which some find a substi- 
tute for home is not so ungovernable, 
and generally not so worldly, as a 
hotel. ‘The private family in which 
some live may be a Christian home 
indeed. Fortunate and safe is the one 
who isa boarder in sucha home. A 
pity it is that some homes poison any 
life that secures residence within 
them. 

See that young man rising from his 
knees at the family altar. With moth- 
er’s Bible in his baggage, father’s 
prayer ringing in his ears, promises of 
Christian fortitude and faithfulness 
fresh on his lips, he is going to the 
city. What are the chances that he 
will find a boarding-place that will be 
helpful to holy living? The statistics 
are not compiled. Wecan only judge. 
Each one has a right to make an esti- 
mate. Here is ours: One out of five. 
With worldly surroundings in both 
business and leisure hours, no wonder 
many drop out of the ways of salva- 
tion. 

What can be done? Think, make 
suggestion?, discuss. Presently the 
Lord will open the door to the right 
way. It is just like Him to give us 
anything we need when we want it 
and are trying to getit. One thought 
is an Epworth Home, with reading- 
room, bath-rooms, gymnasium, em- 
ployment bureau, evening classes and 
an amusement-room (perhaps, also, an 
auditorium for mid-week Gospel serv- 
ices and literary and social entertain- 
mente, but generally these would better 
be held in the church parlors) ; rooms 
for the family of the superintendent; 
a dining-room for fifty people, and 
sleeping-room3 for as many. ‘The 
building to be erected by gifts from 
consecrated pocket-books. The cur- 
rent expenses to be met by the board- 
ing department profits and gymnasium 
and bath-room fees. Is it feasible? 
Can every city have an Epworth 
Home? 


The above was written several weeks 
ago, but not mailed. Since the writing 
a visit has been made to the Young 
Woman’s Christian Club connected 
with the Trinity M. E. Church, Den- 
ver. ‘The club is a growth from a 
young ladies’ class in the Sunday- 
school. The plan of operation is simi- 
lar to that indicated above, except that 
none but ladies are provided for. There 
are now more than one hundred ac- 
commodated in the Home, and a new 
building is needed and is being 
planned. The Sunday-school class in 
which the club originated now num 
bers over three hundred. Many who 
do not live at the Home enjoy evenings 
there, and have other benefits from the 
club. At the Home the rooms are 
commodious and pleasantly furnished, 
and the fare in the dining-room is good 
enough for anyone. It is a veritable 
Christian home, and $15 per month for 
board and room (two in a room) has 
been found suflicient to meet expenses. 
Here is the official statement of mem- 
bership privileges for 1892-93 : — 


Any young lady of good moral character 
may become 8 member of the club by the 
payment of fifty cents per month or $5 per 
year, in advance, and is entitled to any or all 
of the following privileges : — 


Evening Classes.—In penmanship, book- 
keeping, stenography and typewriting, busi- 
ness arithmetic, elocution, physical calture 
and Gorman. 


Library. — At the club will be found a cir- 
culating library that all members are free to 
make use of. 


Monthly Receptions.— The club gives a 
reception and entertainment each month, to 
which the members are expected to invite 
their friends and enjoy a social evening. 


Practical Taiks.— The educational com. 
mittee is arranging a series of practical talks, 
to be given in the lecture room during the 
winter evenings, upon health, dress, business, 
and other practical subjects, and all members 
are given complimentary tickets to our pop- 
ular lecture course, given in the First Baptist 
Church — season 1892 ’93. 








to be praying for the salvation of the 


Worcester Mass., 


bureau desires at all times to secure employ- 
ment for any members out of work. 

The Home. — Any member of the club may 
live at the club Home, have a pleasant room, 
good, wholesome food, reception parlors, and 
all the comforts and conveniences of a first- 
class home, at fifty cents per day or $15 per 
month. 

Insurance. — Each member is entitled to 
an insurance policy that guarantees $5 per 
week in case of sickness, a loan of $2.50 per 
week when out of employment, and $100 for 
faneral ¢ x penses in case of death. 

Discount Cards, — E. ich member is entitled 
to a disccunt card, which allows from 10 to 
25 per cent. discount upon all articles of 
wearing apparel, etc. 

Office call to the Home physician, 25 cents. 





OUR LEAGUE SCRAP-BOOK. 


Little Kindnesses. 


Hurrying homeward one night were two 
roughly dressed masons, tin pails in band, 
jabbering noisily. They had purchased some 
apples at a street corner, and were f.st grind- 
ing them between their teeth. They soon 
overtook an old man in working clothes. He 
was weary with hod carrying. his step was 
not'as firm as the sturdy men who passed 
him, and he answered their greeting, ‘‘ Ah! 
boys, you are too young and spry to take my 
pace, I reckon?’’ ‘ Yee, Bill, we are ina 
hurry for supper.”” Thrusting his hand in'o 
his pocket, one threw an apple to him, say- 
ing, ‘‘ Here, take this, ‘twill cheer ye til ye 
get home.”’ The act cheered him. The ex- 
pression on his face showed that, andl fan- 
cied his step was a little firmer. It was a 
little act, but a thoughtful and timely one. — 
Selected 





A Ceylonese Christian. 


A gentleman and iady from Trenton,N. J., 
were at the World's Fair. One day going 
through the Ceylon exhibit they met a very 
bright young Ceylonese, who spoke good 
English. His complexion was dark, he had 
black hair and a moustache, and wore a comb 
in bis hair. The lady said to him, ‘* How is 
it that you speak such good Eoglish?’’ He 
said, ‘‘O madame, we bave good schools in 
our country.’”” The gentleman said, ‘Stay 
in this country, you will become a Christian.’’ 
Straightening himseif up, with conscious 
dignity, he replied, ‘‘ lama Christian, sir.’’ 
Some one standing by, hearing his words, 
remarked, ‘‘ Yes, a better Cuaristian than 
many of our own people; this exhibit was 
tightly closed last Sunday.’ — Presbyterian. 





Mother’s Bible. 


lt is wise never to censure people until you 
fally understand just what you are taiking 
about. Here isa story to the point: — 

‘* Whatis the meaning of this?’’ said a 
minister, coming into a house and taking up 
a tattered copy of part of the Scriptures. ‘1 
don’t like to see God's Word used so’ — for 
indeed tbe book had been tora right in two 

** O sir,’’ said the owner of the half Bible, 
**do not scold until you hear how it came to 
be thus. That was my mother’s Bible. 
When she died I could uot part with it, and 
my brother could not part with it, and we 
jast cut it in two; and bis half has been the 
power of God uato saivation to his soul, and 
my half has been the power of God unto sal- 
vation to mine ”’ 


What a change came over the good 
mans countenance after this more than 
Satisfactory explanation! And he left 


more than ever convinced that there is a 
mighty transforming power in God's Word. 
— The Children’s Friend. 





The Secret. 


Men wondered why, in August heat, 
The littie brook with music sweet 
Could giide along the austy way, 
When all else parched ana silent lay. 


Few stopped to think how, every morn, 
‘The sparkiing stream anew was boro 
In some muss-Circied, mountain pool, 
Forever sweet and clear and cool. 


A life that, ever calm and glad, 
One meiouy and message bad. 

‘* How Keeps it 89," man asked, ‘‘ when I 
Must change with every changing sky?’ 


Ah! if men knew the secret power 

‘That gladdens every day and hour, 
Woula they not change to song life's care, 
By drinking at the foant of prayer? 


— James BicKHAM. in Advance. 


Vicious Company. 

The fol!owing beautiful allegory is trans- 
lated from the German : — 

Sophronius, a wise teacher, would not 
suffer even his grown-up sons and daughters 
to associate with those whose conduct was 
not pure aod upright. 

‘* Dear father,’”’ said the gentle Ealalia to 
him one day, when he forbade uer, in com- 
pany with her brother, to visit the volatile 
Lucinda — “‘ dear father, you must think us 
very childish, if you imagine that we should 
be exposed to danger by it.” 

The fatber took in silence a dead coal from 
the hearth, and reached it to his daughter. 
“« It will not burn you, my child; take it.’ 
Ealalia did so, and behold, her beautiful 
white hand was soiled and blackened, and, 
as it chanced, her white dress also. 

‘*©We cannot be too carefal in holding 
coals,’’ said Eulalia, in vexation. 

‘+ Yoo, truly,” said the father. ‘‘ You see, 
my child, that coals, even if they do not burn, 
blacken; so it is with the company of the 
vicious.”’ — Exchange. 





Didn’t Say What He Meant. 


To say what you mean and mean what you 
say isagoodrule to follow always. An 
amusing story which illustrates the value of 
this course was told some years ago of an old 
gentleman who was visiting & rolling-mull 
for the first time. He had heard wonderfal 
stories of the machinery inthe mill, and he 
was desirous of putting some of them to test. 

‘*] have been told,”’ saidhe to the ham 
merman, as he watched the great steam-ham- 
mer rising and falling, ‘‘that @ good 
hammerman can break the crystal of a watch 
with that thirty-ton hammer.” 

‘* Yes sir,” said the hammerman, ‘it can 
be done.”’ 

‘J should like to see it,” said the old 
gentleman, eagerly, feeling in his watch- 
pocket. 

** 1 can do it, sir.”’ 

“ And will you?” said the visitor, draw- 
ing out his watch. ‘Come, I am anxious 
to see it tried.’ 

He laid his watch on the great anvil plate, 
the hammer rose to its full height, and the 
next instant all its ponderous weight, with o 


‘| crushing force that shook the ground for an 


acre round, came down on the watch. 

“There, sir,” said the hammerman, qaiet- 
ly; “if you don’t believe that crystal is 
broken, jast stoop down and you can see it 
sticking to the hammer.”’ 

The curious old gentleman swallowed & 
whole procession of lamps and gasps before 
could speak. 








Employment Bureau.— The employment 


«But 1 forgot to say,” he exclaimed, “‘ that 


| 





it was to break the crystal without injaring 
the watch.” 

‘Oh, yes,”’ said the bammerman — “ yes, 
I know; I have heard that rubbish myself, 
but it's allgammon. Idon't believe it. But 
you can break the crystal every time.’’ 

If the visitor had said what be meant he 
would undoubtedly have saved his watch; 
but it must be confessed that ifthe hammer- 
man bad not been one of the meanest men in 
the world he would have saved it anyhow. — 
Harper's Young People. 





A Girl’s Unselfishness. 


It was through the inflaence of a girl's un- 
selfishness that Vassar College was founded. 

lt has been said—and if true, it isa 
beautiful story — that aniece of Mr. Vassar 
was slowly dying, and that he Joved her, and 
spent much time in her sick-room. As he 
paced up anc down before her fading eyes, 
she did not talk to him about herself, but the 
substance of ber conversation was, ‘‘ Uncle 
Matthew, when Iam gone, do something for 
women! "’ 

Over and over again the same sweet re- 
frain sounded in his ears: ‘‘ Uncle Matthew! 
Uncle Matthew! do something for women! ”’ 

If she bad wailed: ‘‘ Why don’t youdo 
something to save me?’’ Vassar College, 
that has done so much for the women of the 
country, might never have existed. 

In our greatest suffering, even in mortal 
sickness, it is still possible to remember other 
sufferers and other reeds, No one can tell 
what may be the value of a last impression 
made by one who is about to leave loving 
friends forever. 

As the conservatory is the sunny, fragrant 
bower of the rich home, so the sick-room can 
be the bsloved retreat of the household. 
Even terrible pain may be divinely unself- 
ish. 

Christ's last thought upon the cross was for 
other people. — Selected. 





The Scolding Habit. 


Scolding is mostly a habit. It is often the 
result of nervousness, and an irritable condi- 
tion of both mind and body. A person is 
tried or annoyed at some trivial cause, and 
forthwith commences finding fault with 
everything and everybody within reach. 
Scolding is a habit very easily formed. It is 
astonishing how soon one becomes addicted to 
it, and confirmed in it. It is an unreasoning 
and unreasonable habit. Persons who once 
get into the way of scolding always find 
something to scold about. If there is noth- 
iDg eise, they begin scolding at che mere ab- 
sence of anything to scold at. It isan extreme- 
ly disagreeable habit. It is contagious. Oace 
introduced intoa family, it it pretty certain 
in a short time to affsct all the members. 

People in the country more readily fail into 
the habit cf scolding than the pcovie ia town. 
Women contract the habit more freq ently 
than men. This may be because they live in 
a contined and heated atmosphere, very try- 
ing to the nervous system and the health .n 
general, and it may ba partly that their nat- 
ures are more susceptible, and their sensi 
tiveness more easily wounde2, Ode cause of 
irritability is the drinking of stimulants. 
Another cause is fyund in indigesiion and 
dyspepsia. But ‘bad air’ is undoubtedly 
to be held as the cause of many scoldings 
which would never have occurred in well-ven- 
tilated apartments. If the reader has ac- 
quired the habit of scolding, and really 
wants to be rid of it, she should try to re- 


member each time she feels provoked that it | 


only makes her look foolish in the eyes of 
the person spoken to and those around, and 
ig the source of discomfort and unhappiness. 
By getting into the way of kind words, 
which never die, and seeking to benefi: rather 
than wound others, she will escape much dis- 
pleasure, and in time entirely lose the prac- 
tice of speakiag harshly. — Exchange. 





The Ring Found. 


People who are discouraged by seeing no 
results from Christian work which Provi- 
dence seemed to clearly indicate as a duty, 
may fiad consolation in a Persian legend 
which appears ina foreign journal. It sug- 
gests the thought that althouga we may see 
no benefit, mor prospect of any, God may 
have some design which we are unconsciously 
advancing. Thestory runs that a certain 
king needed a faithful servant, and two men 
were candidates for the office. He took both 
at fix2d wages, and his first order to them 
was to fill a basket with water from a neigh- 
boring well, saying that he would come in 
the evening and see their work. After 
putting in one or two bucketfals, one of the 
men said: — 

‘*What isthe good of doing this useless 
work? As soon as we put the water in one 
side it runs out on the other.”’ 

The other man answered: ‘‘ But we have 
our day's wages, oaven't we? The use of the 
work is the master’s basiness, not oars.”’ 

‘* 1 am not goiog to do such fool’s work,’’ 
replied the other; and throwing down his 
bucket he went away. 

The other man continued until he had ex- 
hausted the well. Looking down into it he 
saw something shining, and he managed to 
get up a diamond ring. 

‘* Now I see the use of pouring water into 
a basket,”’ he exclaimed. ‘If the bucket 
had brought up the ring before the well was 
dry, it would have been found in the basket. 
Our work was not useless.” 

Christians when called upon to do or suffer 
something which seems very unreasonable 
and useless, must boalieve that their divine 
Master knows what is best, and that in due 
time they themselves will know and under- 
stand. — Christian Herald. 
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Millbury, Mais, — There are about sixty 
members in the League. Constantly additions 
are made to the roll. Rev. W. Wignall begins 
his pastorate very pleasantly. 


Shrewsbury, Mass. — The Jeffarson Hascall 
Lvxague prospers with the blessing of a good 
name and the helpfal and enthusiastic leader- 
ship of their devoted pastor, Rev. R. P. 
Walker. 

Attleboro, Mass.— Chapter 689 reports 
progress, as the following account shows: 
During the year fifty-two regular prayer- 
meetings were held, with an average attend- 
ance of 180 —a net gain of 80 over last year. 
With a membership of 136, this attendance is 
very remarkable. A white harvest field 
awaits the workers every Sunday evening. 
Calis to the number of 117 have been made. 
(Special notice should be taken of the care 
given in reporting details. Tbey have a 
splendid secretary in Attleboro; wedo not 
know her personally, but it must be so.) 
These calls were made as follows: 61 on the 
sick; 16 on the needy; 17 on the aged; 6 on 
League members, and 17 on strangers. Fifty 
bouquets and 78 garments, besides many 
papers and tracts, bave been distributed. 
Money has been collected by very ingenious 
methods — a silver offering, a regular weekly 
subscription, and other plans being success- 
fully worked. The pulpit has flowers upon 
it every Sunday in the year, two young people 


being given a day as theirs. Thirty-seven | 


letters and 170 postals have been written; 
aleo 21 notices for the papers. Mr. E. W. 
Thrasher is the president, elected last June. 

North Brookfield, Mass. — An Eadeavor 
Society here has become a genuine League. 
The ten members are declared to be “live 
ones,”’ full of zeal and expectancy. Only 
two departments are being worked at present 
—the spiritual and financial. The others 
will come in time. With the prejudices of 
the people overcome, there is a grand field for 
the League here, so the secretary thinks. 
Rev. C. R. Sherman is pastor. 

Milford, Mass. — The church is having a 
genuine summer revival. In the good 
work the League is deeply interested and 
very alert. Between twenty and thirty per- 
sons give evidence of thorough conversion. 
The young men of the League have been 
reached, and the whole work of the church 
has taken a great onward movement. 


Ashland, Mass. — The local paper glowing- 
ly reports the experiences of the Boys’ Brigade 
in camp at Sherborn. Rev. C. E. Spaulding 
is an expert in these matters. 

East Templeton, Mass — The society here 
is of the Endeavor order, but is harmoniously 
working with the local church, and in com- 
plete sympathy with all Methodist institu- 
tions and traditions. Forty-five members 
are on the roll. Debates on public questions 
furnish profitable entertainment. Spiritual 
interests are at the front. 


Hanover, Mass. — It is proposed to organize 
an Epworth League in this church very soon. 


Cottage Oity, Mass. — Bishop Fitzgerald 
made a stirring address at the League meet- 
ing last Sunday. 

Dezter, Maine. —Thbe League in this 
church, Rev. F. E. White, pastor, bas erected 
on Foxcroft camp-ground a beautifal struct- 
ure, tobe known as Epworth Hall, at a cost 
of $700. It 18 two stories, 24 x 45 feet, with 
an annex 10x 18 feet. The first floor of the 
main building is to be used as a chapel; the 
second floor is divided into rooms. Mother 
Keene, one of the saints of this church, gave 
$100. Besides this she has purchased and 
furnished a fine cottage for the pastor. In 
the Sunday night service, Aug. 13, two young 
people gave their hearts to the Lord. 

Plymouth, Mass., Memorial Church. — The 
League heid its anniversary, Sanday, Jane 
The church was beautifully decorated. 
‘*Look Up, Lift Up,’ bad a conspicuous 
place. The morning was devoted to reports 
from the vice-presidents, showing that all 
the departments are working very satisfacto- 
rily, and the iastallation of the officers for 
the ensuing year by the pastor, Rev. J. H. | 
Newland, each receiving an emblem of his | 
cfice. In the evening, the thoughtful, schol- 
arly address of the pastor held the close at- 
tention of the audience, and was an inspiration 
to more faithful service the coming year, 
which opens auspiciously under the leadership 
of Mr. Newland. The following Wednesday 
evening the League held its annual supper, 
when Wesleyan Hall was made very attract- 
ive. Mr. John Scott acted as toast-master, 
and Mr. Harry Johnson responded to ‘‘ Oar 
Boys; Who shall Have Them?’’ Mrs. P. R 
Clifford to ‘‘ Our Better Three-fourths;”’’ and 
Rev. J. H. Newlandto ‘‘ The Pastor s Favor- 
ites.’’ After appropriate remarks by Mr. 
Scott, and singing led by Miss L. G. Eddy’s 
violin, the company dispersed, with bright 
prospects and good courage for another year. 

Camden, Maine. — For two years the 
Loagae bas maintained its life with increas- 
ing vigor under the leadership of a man who 
** has great love for young people and strong 
faith in the League movement.’’ Ten of its 
members have been brought into 1u:l church 
membership. The use of the topic cards is 
mentioned as having greatly helped the 
prayer-meetings. All departments are being 
well worked. The young people say they 
‘«thank God and take courage.’’ 


New London, Conn. — Two hundred and 
four members make up Chapter 541— an active 
Epworth company who do not postpone any 
meetings dur:ng the summer months, but are 
carrying them on, every department working, 
and increasing the membership from month to 
month. The religious interest is shown by 
the conversions that are continually occur- 
ring. 

Wakefield, R. I. — This young League is 
‘a source of spiritual power to the young 
people.”’ The membership is 30, of which 16 
are active and 14 associate. The meetings 
are regularly held. 


95. 


West Springfizid, Mass — Since Conference 
Chapter 3760 has raised $40.30 towards a new 
parsonage and sentea delegate to the Inter- 
national Conference at Cieveland, paying all 
expanses ($30). The public meeting at 
which the delegate reported was enthusiastic 
and helpfal. For the new parsonage $100 
additiona) was pledged. This falla Janior 
League is te be organized. This is one of 
the best reports received up to date. 

Lisbon, N. H. — Riv. L R. Danforth, pas- 
tor, preached the League anniversary sermon 
from Psalms 105: 24. Though only one year 
old, the League has now 50 members, ad 
vancing from 13 at the first. 

Amesbury, Mass. — The new officers of 
Mallalieu Chapter were publicly installed 
Jaly 9. Bro. Wm. Mercer, former president 
of the League, has been seriously 1! and is 
now in Scotland for his health. The young 
people are vigorously working Epworth 
interests this summer by holding meetings 

(Continued on Page 3.) 





If you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and then 
at Macbeth’s “pearl top” or 
“pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; these 
don't ; you can’t see that. 


Common glass is misty, milky, dusty: you 
can’t see through it; Macbeth’s is clear. _ 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; anda 
pertect chimney of fine tough glass is worth a 
hundred such as you hear, pop, clash on the least 
provocation, 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. Maceetu Co, 





ACUUM Leather Oi) 
keeps leather new and 
restores it to newness when 
hard and brittle, unless it is 
cracked —it won’t mend 
cracks—25c, and your money 
back if you want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book— 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 
store. . 


Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester,N. Y. 








“Sneezing, 
Coughing, 
; Swearing! 
dni, AE, CREAM ,guie, 
That's “Joe” Howard, the Veteran journalist 


and correspon ‘ent, and what H AKKAC 
did forhis HAY F&VER. itis equally cae 
*nd rapid for Head Colds, Catarrh, ete. 


Price, 50 Cents. At all Druggists, 
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Give her a watch; 


a good watch, a handso: 
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CHURCH RACKET 


_ English on € 
dorsed by A. J. Gordor 


Wm. J. H. 


The Devil’s Col 


25 cts. per doz. The Old} 
Pg fs Ba 
a tire Sanctification. By 1 

per doz, Perfection orS 
D Sense. By Wm. J. H. 
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Tract Repository, 


y LO aff 


MM DEVIL'S C 


Poverty of blood, s! 
digestion, and sleep): 
retard mental and phi 
growth, 
own remedy. 


This is nat 





the system in 
Perfect Order. 


YER’S 
CATHARTIC PILLS 
A specific for 
Headache 
Constipation, and 
Dyspepsia. 
Every dose 


Effective 





Gives QUIET NIGHTS! 
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Easy to Take 


and keep 





="¢ HAPPY DAYS 


to the infant and growing chili 


The Best Food 


tions of Child life. 
valids and Old People find it p 
In cans, 35c. and upwards. In 
Mothers send forpamphlet to 
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Ask your Physician about BOVININE. 


; WITHOUT MED 


2) eels 





Many thousand sufferers in New Engla 


parts of the United States, in Canada a! 
have used it within the past four years, ¥ 
gree of 


Success Never Before Eau: 


by any remedy ever given to the world, ! 
of the very 


WORST FORMS OF DISEA 


Both Acute and Chronic, 


The treatment consists in an abundant 
ure Atmospheric Oxygen, absorbed in! 
y a very gentle electric action upon the 
the body, and without sensation to the ma’ 
patients. Practically it is breathing b' 
all the saptiiaries, in place of those of 
results in a rapid purifying 
vieeiaing of the blood. 


e work is Corrective, hence applies t 


IT WILL CURE YOU. 


BEST OF HOME INDORSEMENT® 


all possible conditions of ill health, aud 
good results even in most cases where it |» 4 
woo late for radical cure. 
The entire treatment is tonic and sustai! 
lies exactly in harmon 
ed laws of health: while its mastery of tl 
malignant epidemics, like Diphtheria, Ty) 
Yellow Fevers, etc., ia hours, as in Ja 
rtions of the South, speaks ™ 
an words 


with the divinely 4 


For Circulars, Testimonials and infor 
call or address, 


Rev. L. A, Bosworth, 36 Bromfield St., 


Boston, Mase, 
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weit rpesday evening on Salisbury Beach 
on ior the leadership of Bro. Frank Hooper, 
a useful local preacher and Leaguer. He also 
assists ip the union Sanday afternoon Gospel 
wagcn meetings held on the streets of the 

' John Gibbons is League secretary. 
ii Falls, R. I, Embury Church. — 
, League members here, ten of 
yng tothe cflicial board. The most 
rkersinthe church are the most 
»tbe League as well. The question 
» the League energies may best be 
) the interests of the church is an- 
the union of forces, all working 
era! good. The average attend- 
prayer-meeting Sunday evening 
is 75 —s larger number than the 
rship. Onthe first Sunday in 
Avs en persons were received into the 
e of whom were members of the 
(he piano used for Sunday school 
meetings of the church was bovgtt 
yr by the young people. They have 
| one half the expense of the re- 
vements upon the church building. 
Rev. J. A. L. Rich, is happy 

, band of willing helpers. 

Ma:s., Egleston Square. — This 
ssued an invitation to the city 
unite In & protest against the so- 
oncerts held on Sunday even- 
us places of amusement all over 


Reslindale.— A company 
yple recently visited a camp of 
Sunday afternoon for the purpose 
\g tracts and Testaments in the 
guage. A most respectfal recep- 
n them in their work. 
‘amp-ground, Ma's.—A League 
ere with Rev. Geo. S. Butters as 
pian is well matured for an 
use, to cost $700. Next summer 
vy for occupancy, no doubt. A 
‘ money is already in hand. 


ihe 


Vass. — A good number of 

and boys connected with the 
e recently given their hearts to 
(his speaks much for the spiritual 
f the League. No friction is ob- 
veen young and old—of course 
, revival spirit obtains. Tae pas- 
Elias Hodge, says: ‘*So we are 
pful and happy.’’ 


Mass. — Many of the members of 
r are away from home during the 
e summer months, The regular 
gue meetings are omitted during 
\ugust, and in place of tbese one 
ning of each month is devoted to 
work and is given up to the di- 
2 cfiicers of the League by tke 
president took charge of the 

r July, and made a grand success 
wn effort and in enlisting the 

e members of the League. The 


spter is not without prayer-meet- | 


rs even in Jaly and August, and 
ful and helpful condition. The 
agae is carefally and successfully 

y Mr. Samner Blakemore, cf 
tadent at Amterst College. 


i, Mars. — The Parkin Chapter 
loing ¢flicient work throughout the 
ncreases spirituality among the 

ple and trains them for more re- 

hurch work. The Epworth League 

ieetings are being kept up through- 
summer with good effect and nearly 
attend the prayer-meeting may al- 
wassbe found at the regular7 o’clock serv- 
Velegations from the chapter have rc- 

y been attending Gospel tent-meetings of 

e **motherchurch ’’ at Brockton Heights. 
yttage prayer-meetings are held for the ben- 
of those who cannot attend church. 
sits have frequently been made to other 
pters, sometimes in the capacity of a so- 
and sometimes to help in Gospel serv- 
Lectures, entertainments, etc., helped 

y the treasury, enabling the chapter to 
$1,000 toward the fund for a new 
rch, an object in which even the Juniors, 
reanized @ short time since under the super- 
iency of Miss Mabelle Lovell, are anx- 
he!p. Flowers are furnished each Sab- 

y the Social Work department and aft- 


* 


erward distributed to the aged and sick by the 


M and Help department, the members of 
which brighten many homes by pleasant 
3 )wers and fruit. 

port, Mass. — The Epworth League 


ea five new members at their meeting 

ast Wednesday evening. Reports of the 
‘s showed that the League, while not de- 
g any new work except the open-air 

5, steadily pursues the work of the va- 
partments. Twenty-five letters were 

t by one member of the department of 
ndence. Some delightful replies 

¥ \urned, written as testimonies to be 
those at home in the prayer-meetings 

uld follow. Other members of this 

2nt have also written some dozen let- 

e flower committee is doing excellent 

An organ is carried to the Common 

rus from the League sings at our 
services. These services are attend- 

‘er 200 people, more than fifty of 

W t is safe to say, never go tochurch. 
{ the most of the time in singing. 
r prays briefly, and, after a song, 
ver ten minutes. On a recent Sab- 
mber of the chorus testified. The 
Work department is doing admirable 
iro. Daniel Cooth, first vice pres 
ed all the members together at 
als snd divided them each a portion of 
\ They are all at it. The sick have 
etings taken to them. A short 

some dczen ladies visited a sick 

nthe afternoon and held a meet- 

ag wife of Rev. J. H. Mansfield, who 
Was n, led the meeting. There is hard- 
‘8 meeting but that new members 

The League is anticipating a 

e when the district convention 

Labor Day. All who come wiil 

rty welcome from the A. W. Tir- 


‘ I. — A correspondent sends us 
£ personal letter from which we 


ns:— 


a 


A toe past year the personnel of 
has quite changed, at least in 
we bave an entirely new mem 

‘ork with. Previous to this last 

to rge proportion of our members 


“te ristians. They were held to the 
ware ‘rough the social attractions — it 
me pular thing to belong.’”’ In this 
,) We onld bold a large membership, but 
ine ‘or. of the League in the spiritual meet- 
ay church was most unsatisfactory. 
are Oh tenet portion of our young people 
‘the 228 it Seems to be rather more 
Eowor wae thing” to be @ Christian 
igh: » 2’ At the roll call on consecration 
aunt most gratifying to hear the large 
ony Pad with earnest words of testi- 
ten — -partment of Finance has been par- 


y Successful in devising ways for as- 
Leap, Church, having raised through the 
ities ne last January about $150, beside 

nae nto the church electric lights. The 
lope ¢ °6 so bas a pew and a weekly enve- 
This ce ‘Se current expenses of the church. 
Weasnre, 8 2mounts to about $30. Our 


t ‘er believes in the League givin a 
nt systematically. rgb 
Which tw’ CsPecially pleased with the work 


ttompiic department of Mercy and Help is 


hing under thej, leadership of the 





chairman, Miss Julia Myrick. They wished 
money for various needs, and asked the 
League for a special monthly subscription 
from each member, amounting in some cases 
to only onecentamonth. This given sys- 
tematica!ly amounts to considerable in the 
careful hands of this department. They are 
also distributiog fruit jars to those who will 
put up an ‘“‘ Epworth League Jar.’ These 
will be gathered in the fall and used not only 
for needy persons, of whom we have few, but 
for the sick, and especially the members of 
the League. It bas been suggested that they 


will have enough to send a box to the Dea- 
coness Home, 


‘* It was decided recently to erect a monn. 
ment at the grave of one cf our beloved mem- 
bers who was ‘the only son of his mother 
and she is a widow,’ and was entirely depend- 
ent upon the support of this son. 

‘* Our Social department has provided an 
‘outing’ for the League, Aug. 13. An acjoin- 
ing League tas been invited to go with us.” 


Central Circuit of Boston District bas made 
@ new departure and seems to have come to 
some realization of the value of its connec 
tional power. On July 4, the fourteen 
Leagues in the circuit held a union picnic at 
Clover Nook, Sherborn, and had an attend- 
ance of nearly five hundred young peop'e 
from the various chapters. The day was 
filled to the brim with the best kind of a 
time. A base-ball game, running, swim- 
ming, throwing, hurdle-jamping, and other 
races made things lively. Brief religious ex- 
ercises were held, and the Ashland Boys’ 
Brigade gave an exhibition drill. 


Springfield Sub-District League Convention. 


A very interesting and proti:able conven- 
tion was held with the Hitchcock Chapter of 
Coleraine on the afternoon and evening 
of July 25. Twelve or thirteen chapters from 
the neighboring towns were invited, and in 
Spite of the heavy showers, between seventy- 
fiveand and one hundred delegates were 
present. Judge L. E. Hitchcock, of Chico- 
pee, was expected to be present and deliver 
an address, but he was unavoidably detained , 
much to the regret of the Leaguers. The ad- 
dresses by Revs. G. F. Dargin, G. W. Clark, 
8. H. Noon, Elias Hodge and E. R. Thorn- 
dike, were soul inspiring and uplifting, and 
every one declared the convention a grand 
success. 


Bangor District League Convention. 


The District League met in convention at 
Dover, June 19, 20. Rev. N. LaMarsh 
preached a most excellent sermon on the sal- 
vation of the boys. In the evening, addresses 
were given by Revs. P. A. Smith, John Tin. 
ling, J. W. Day, H. E. Foss and J. M. Frost. 
On Tuesday eacouraging reports were 
presented from the League. Papers were read 
by Miss Merrill, of Orono, Mr. Witham, of 
Pittstiela,Mr. Martin, of Guilford, Miss Dun- 
| bam, of Dover, Miss Lowell ana Mrs. B. C. 
Wentworth, of Dexter, on *‘ Epworth Leag- 
uer’s Preparation for Prayer Meetng,”’ 
‘* Young Caoristian’s Daty to the Unsaved,”’ 
|‘ Readings and Ksading Rooms,’ * The 
Young Christian in Society, °’ ‘* Junior 

League Work.’’ These papers were of a 
high order and provoked earnest discussions. 
Rev. H. EK. Foss conaucted the ‘* question 











|box’’ in an able and satisfactory manner. 
| The closing consecration service, ied by Rev. 
| J. M. Frost, was most impressive and heip- 
fal. The next convention is to be hela in 
| Jane next, at First Churcn, Bangor; tue 
| Siate convention ia October, at Auburn. 


Lowell Epworth Union. 

This Union, comprising all the Epworth 
Leagues of Lowell and vicinity, held their 
first social and lawn party on the spacious 
groundsof Mr. Charles Koberts, which cover 
nearly an acre in Pawtucketville, a suburb cf 
| Loweil. The grounds were prettily decorated 
witn colored lanterns strung between tne 
trees and shrubs, and the windows of the 
carriage house, for the time transformed into 
a0 ice-cream and refreshment headquarters, 
were ablaze with rows of candies. The 
League orchestra discoursed delightfal music 
from @ gaily decorated and lighted summer- 
house. Apout two hundred were present, 
which was considered large for this season of 
the year. About 9 o’ciock all gathered 
around the summer-house, where they sang 
Gospel hymns for nearly an hour, closing 
witn, ** God be with you till we meet again.” 
Three rousing cheers were then given for 
Brother and Sister Koberts in appreciation of 
their Kindness in allowing the Union the use 
of their grounds. 

Toe Epworta Uaion was organized last 
May, wito Rev. William Ramsden as presi- 
dent. They hold every taree months a Gos- 
pel praise and prayer service. The first oue 
was heid last Jane inthe Worthen St. Church, 
and was a very enthusiastic meeting, every 
moment being occupied by prayer and testi- 
mony. Tne second one wili be held in St. 
Paul’s Caurch the first Sunday in September. 


J. CLank GLIDDEN, Secretary. 








Unioa Epworth League Convention. 


Reported by REV. ALEXANDER DIGHT, 


‘* No day at the international Convention at 
Cleveland averaged better than this,’’ was the 
remark of a brovher at the close of the conven- 
tion of the Boston and North Boston District 
Leagues on Sterling Camp groand, Aug. 16. 
That was not saying that the Cleveland Con- 
vention was not a great and good one, but it 
was giving high commendation to our own, 
and certainly it deserved it. 

The attendance was not so large as had 
been expected, but the day was perfect for an 
out door convention, and the speakers from 
both districts were intensely practical and 
earnest. Rev. R. P. Walker had charge of 
the music, and at the opening of the services 
gave a delightful praise-meeting. Rev. A. 
M. Osgood led the love-feast, at the close of 
which Rev. E.M. Taylor, president of the 
North Boston District League, introduced 
Rev. T. B. Fisher of the Boston University 
Settlement. Bro. Fisher’s theme was ‘‘ Op 
portunities for Christian Work in Cities.” 
The address was a clear and concise account 
of the work of the University Settlement in 
the slums of Boston. The name * University 
Settlement ’’ is somewhat new among us, 
but all who listened to the address were 
made to understand just what it stood for. 
That half-hour’s talk meant something both 
for the institution which Bro. Fisher repre- 
sented and those to whom he spoke. Rev, 
Alfred Noon spoke upon the opportunities 
for temperance work in the League, and es- 
peciaily in the Junior League — an old theme 
but pone more important, and few succeed 
better in presenting it than Bro. Noon. 
«* Modern Palestine ’’ was the subject of Rev. 
C. L. Goodell’s address. No spot of earth is 
so interesting to the Christian as this. 
Brother Goodell traveled the land with his 
eyes open, and he has remarkable power to 
make others see and feel what he saw. Happy 
the League which is privileged to hear this 
address! Miss Jaliette Smith, in a well writ- 
ten essay, presented the subject of Junior 
work. The advantages which the Junior 
League may be to the children, the Sunday. 
school, the church, society and the nation 
were well set forth, and an earnest plea made 
that we should grasp this opportunity for 
good. 

Two “conferences” were held during the 
day. One on “ How to Interest the League 
in Missions,” led by Rev. James Mudge, 








D. D., and one on “The Advantages of the 
League to the Church,” led by Rev. F. N. 
Upham. Both were admirably conducted 
and showed that such lines of work in a con- 
vention may be made very profitable. Let 
our young people see clearly Aow the work 
can be done, and they will not need exhorta- 
tion todo it. There is no better way to show 
toem how than these conferences. 

The evening session was occupied by ad- 
dresses from the two districts. Rev. E. M. 
Taylor’s address was on ‘Learners and 
Workers in the School of Christ.’’ No ont- 
line would do the address justice, even if we 
had the space for an outline. Every one 
must hsve gone home with a new inspiration 
because they had heard it. The last address 
of theevening was by Rev. W. T. Perrin, 
** Echoes from the International Convention 
at Cleveland.’’ The address was a clear pre 
sentation of the impressions which tne con- 
vention made on the mind of the speaker. 
Those who were not so fortunate as to be at 
Cleveland cert.inly felt that these echoes had 
brought to them much of that convention. 
At the close of this address the president of 
the meeting Rev. Geo. S Butters, turned the 
convention into a testimony meeting and 


many testified to the pleasure and benefit the 
day had been to them. 





Our Book Table. 


JACK-KNIFE AND BRAMBLES. By Atticus 
G. Haygood, Sr. Nashviile, Tenn.: Pab- 
lishing House of the M. E. Church, South. 
Price, $l. 

Perhaps Bishop Haygood is a little modest 
in the title he has given these spicy and racy 
talke or sermons. He is unwilling to charac 
terize what be bas here done as ‘cutting 
down trees with a seven pound ax,” but 
‘** cutting away brambles with a jack-knife.”’ 
Oe need not have for a moment any doubt as 
to where the Bishop stands on any question 
which he here touches, for his language is bold, 
vigorous, and trenchant. His‘ jack-knife ’’ is 
exceeding sharp, and we have an idea that he 
thinks the brambles are unusually tough and 
stringy. He thus, for instance, pays his re- 
spects to Higher Criticism : — 

‘*What a fine phrase it is! It has a 
distingué, dolce far niente airiness, as if of 
foreign travel and cheek-by jowl familiarity 
with allthe ‘dons’ of all the universities of 
the O d Worid; on the face of it a certain 
disdain of common folk; tone, manner, 
accent, gesture — above all, pose — prociaim- 
ing an ‘imported, thoroughbred, and regis- 
tered’ High Mightinets, most paralyzing to 
some. 

‘When a plain man of common sense, 
good digestion, sincere heart, and healthy 
conscience, who, all bis life, has found the 
bread of life in the good old Book his motker 
gave bim before she went!o heaven, ventures 
to say, ‘ Keep your bands cffthe ark,’ then we 
shall see a sigbt to make little dogs run after 
their tails, or raise a sneering laugh outside 
lunatic asylums.”’ 

Further on in the same sermon he says : — 

‘To get ‘degrees’ —alas! the itch for 
them!—the young fellows must prepare 
‘theses’— big neme for exegetical, meta 
physical, or other echool ‘compositions,’ 
crammed full and tight with what goes for 
learning. In desperate ¢ffort to be ‘ orig- 
inal’ in fields worked over and out by their 
predecessors, and following the example of 
their very famous professors, they must write 
something strange, if nottrue. Their penchant 
seems to beto attack the Bible; it has a look 
of boldness and mental vigor.”’ 

He closes this caustic critique, aptly en- 
titled, ‘Scaring the Klect,’’ with these 
words : — 

‘* Spurgeon, while in the flesh and now out 
of it, was and is worth toa sin-cursed world 
the whole gang of them together.’’ 

In this Christian warfere Bishop Haygood 
holds aloft witha steady band the banner of 
the Cross. His words in this volume havea 
sound of ringing loyalty and fervor charm- 
ing to hear. 


TEMPERANCE IN ALL Nations. Vol. I. 
Historical. Edited by J. N. Stearns. New 
York: Tbe National Temperance Society 
and Pablication House. Two vols. Price, 


$5. 


There is a great deal of wild talk among 
the opponents of temperance,and we fzar, also, 
often among those who are in favor of this 
much-needed reform. Bnut rash, hasty, in- 
temperate, and ill-supported statements will 
neither check the reform nor establish it. It 
is one in which really the facts are with the 
advocates of the reform, and not against 
them. Weare led to make these remarks, in 
calling attention to this volume, by the 
brilliant and startling array of facts, figures, 
and historical data here collected. The 
world is covered in the historical sweep 
which this volame makes. North America, 
Great Britain, Europe, Switzerland, Austral- 
asia, etc., are presented in such way, in ref- 
erence to this movement, that the reader can 
gather in a glance the present status and the 
future hopes. All organizations formed to 
promote the cause of tem psrance are referred 
to, with the work which they are doing. 
Preachers, temperance lecturers, political 
speakers, campaign clubs organized for tem- 
perance or probibition, will alike find this vol- 
ume an arsenal fall of defensive armor and the 
most modern weapons of warfare. Dr. Cuyler 
opens the book with a short essay upon 
‘* Some of our Pioneers and Leaders,’’ and 
some of the writers of the various articles 
are those who are familiar with the temper- 
ance work in their various countries and 
localities. The volume contains nearly 500 
pages, beside the reports of the United States 
consuls at the end of the volume, which take 
up over 100 pages. 


foncs FOR THE Suvt-In. Gathered and 
arranged by Mary Craige Yarrow. Pub- 
lished and copyrighted by Thomas Whit- 
taker: 2 and 3 Bible House, New York. 

Price, 75 cents. 

There is a Shut In Society, now number- 
ing over one thousand members. The active 
(this is the best word we can find, though it 
is,sadly out of place) members are invalids, 
and the associate members are not, but are 
helpers and comforters of the others. The 
members of the Shut-In Society are shut 
away from the usual pleasures which the 
well and strong can enjoy. Now this little 
volume, beautifully printed, contains some 
sweet thoughts in poetry and prose from 
which the ill and suffsring (may gather the 
flowers of faith, hope, comfort, strength, and 
patience. Selections are given from Faber, 
Bonar, Plwve Cary, Emily Huntington 
Miller, and others, though undeservedly, less 
known. We feel like quoting a beautiful 
quatrain of Edwin Arnold, that perhaps some 
invalid’s eyes may find it even in this review 
column, and be comforted : — 

** God doth suffice! O thou, the patient one, 

Who putteth faith in Him, and none beside, 
Bear yet thy load; under the setting sun 
The glad tints gleam, thou wilt be satisfied.” 


ARCHIE OF ATHABASCA. By J. Macdonald 

Oxley. D. Lothrop Co.: Boston. 

Boys have a taste, if depraved, for such 
stories as are generally furnished them in the 
dime novel; and, barring the harmfal and 
demoralizing exaggeration in them, it is to 
their credit. For such stories are records of 
adventures, deeds of heroism and daring, 
and thrilling and exciting incidents. If, how 
ever, the lad can find all this, with virtue 
and nobility of character exalted, he will be 
just as much entertained, and benefited in- 
stead of injured. Such a story is this of Mr. 
Oxley, who is not unknown to many boy 
readers. A frontier fort in Canada, a factor 
and his family (of which Archie, the hero of 
the story, was one member), canoes, Indians, 
bisons, moose, etc., are the threads with 


which the story is skillfully woven. 
one of Mr. Oxley’s best. 


REVELATION BY CHARACTER. 
Tuck, B. A. New 
Ketcham. Price, $2. 
Twenty-four Biblical characters have been 

selected and written about to prove this thesis 

— that each man bas a distinct individuality 

and mission in life. For example, Abel is 

righteous, Noah is patient, Abraham is spir- 
itual, Lot is self-conscious, etc. Selecting in 
each case the marked characteristic of these 
men of the Bible, the author endeavors to 

establish it, and of course he does so. A 

secondary, though not less important, pur- 

pose of Mr. Tuck is to indicate that God has 
in these men been pleased to give many valu- 
able lessons to the human race. The author’s 


style 1s simple, and in many places elcquent. 
As a bandy little compendium for the ciergy- 
man to have when he wishes to preach a 
series of sermons on cheracters of the Bible, 
it will prove of consideravle value. 


It is 


By Robert 
York : Wilbur B. 


The following, in paper covers, have been 
received : — 

From Harper & Bros., New York: AN 
IMPERATIVE Duty, by W. D. Howells. (50 
conts.) 

From Lee & Shepard, Boston: Simp.Licity 
AND FascinaTION, by Anne Beale. Nor 
ANGELS QuiTE, by Nathan Haskell Do'e. 
JOSEPH ZALMONAH, by Edward King. (Each, 
50 cents. ) . 

From D. Appleton & Co., New York: THE 
BERKELEYS AND THEIR NEIGHBORS, by 
Molly Elliot Seawell. (50 cents.) 

From Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago: 
Tue Russian KRervuGee, by Henry R. 
Wilson. (50 cents.) MortaL Man, by 
A. Easton. (Unity Library.) 

From D. C. Heath & Co., Boston: Lz 
Cure pe Tours, par Honoré de Balzac. 
Edited with notes by C. R. Carter. (25 
cents.) How suHOULD THE ENGLIsH LAN 
GUAGE BE TAUGHT? 

From Fowler & Wells Co., New York: 
JERUSHY IN Brooktyn, by Auna Olcott 
Commelin. (25 cents.) 

From Alice B. Stockham & Co., Chicago: 
Pre-NataL Cutturs, by A. E. Newton. 

From Tracy, Gibbs & Co, Madison, Wis.: 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
Tuoveur, by 8S. 8. Hebberd. 

From F. Tennyson Neely, Chicago: 
Nance: A Story of Kentucky Feuds, by 
Nanci Lowis Greene. ARE Men Gay Der- 
CEIVERS? by Mrs. Frank Leslie. Hyrno 
TisM, by Jales Clereth. THE PAssInG 
Suow, by Richard Henry Savage. 


SCIENCE OF 





A CenTURY TOO Soon. By John R Musick. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Co.) Un- 
doubtedly this is the best piece of work 
which Mr. Musick has done in the series of 
Columbian Historical Novels. it is tke 
story of Bacon’s Rebellion, and the author 
bas made free use of all the ¢«xciting and 
thrilling incidents in connection with it. He 
bas portrayed with vivid distinctness the 
hateful character and deeds of Berkeley. 
He was the raving Royalist who ‘thanked 
God that there were neither printing-presses 
por public schools in Virginia.’” To interest 
American boys in American history and to 
teach them the republicanism of Puritanism, 
this story will be of great value. —— HEL 
ENA’S CLoupD and WuaT THE ANGELS Saw. 
By the author of ‘“‘ How Marjorie Watched ”’ 
and “* Little Foxes.’’ (New York: Hunt & 
Eaton. Price, 75 cents.) Two stories for 
young people especially, and adapted to the 
Sunday-school. If we might make a sugges- 
tion, simpler names than Elphmstone and 
Wyverne, would be better. —— PRACTICAL 
Lessons IN Lanovacs. By Berjamin Y. 
Conklin. (New York: American Book Com- 
pany. Price, 35 cents.) This book is ar- 
ranged by the Principal of No. 3 Grammar 
School, Brooklyn, N. Y., and is for the use 
of pupils in the last two years of the primary 
course. It shows at once a knowledge of 
children and a wide experience as a teacher. 
—— We have received in paper covers, THE 
DEFENCE OF PROFESSOR BRIGGS BEFORE 
THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY. It contains over 
three hundred pages and the price is 75 cents. 
It is a verbatim report of the whole proceed- 
inge, and will give a clear understanding of 
this most famous heresy case of modern 
times. —— From tue Hicuways or LIFE. 
(New York: The Columbus Press.) This 
small anonymous volume is a defense, in 
varied forms, of Roman Catholicism. It is 
not expected, of course, that we could agree 
with the religious ideas here advanced, but 
that we should examine the book candidly. 
We find evidence of the most extraordinary 
conceit, which is enough to lessen the weight 
of the positions assumed.——A RATHER 
Fast Younc Man. By James Logan Gor- 
don. (Boston: James H. Earle.) This ser 
monvette is, we are sure, well calculated to 
impress with its good sense, wise judgment, 
and biting sarcasm the average young man, 
whether he is a Christian or not. It isa 
capital homily. Tue Youne PILerioM. 
By A. L. O. E. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
Price, 50 cents.) If one wishes a child to 
read Pilgrim’s Progress, and thinks that per- 
haps that famous allegory may be a trifle too 
old, so to speak, one can place in such a 
child’s hands this pleasant and interesting 
story which is illustrative of Bunyan’s Bed- 
ford jail production. —— Tue LitTLe Sxa- 
Birp. By Mrs. 8.8. Robbins. (New York: 
Hunt & Eaton. Price, 40 cents.) An inter- 
esting and simple story of shipwreck and 
rescue. The woman and child — little Sea- 
Bird, as she was called — are the chief char- 
acters of the story. It is for young people, 
and presumably for Christian young people. 
— Kirty’s Dream, atd OtTuer STORIES. 
By Mrs. 8S. 8. Robbins. (New York: Hunt 
& Eaton. Price, 45 cents.) These are four 
short stories by the same author. One is a 
Christmas story, one a Fourth of July story, 
the third a story of Italy, ard the last and 
longest the story of a ‘* little fish-peddler.”,—— 
Tue Corona. By D.C. John, D. D. (Put- 
lished by Joseph Fianner: Milwaukee, Wie.) 
Dr. John has prepared a very good, and 
largely new, bymn-book for use in religious 
meetings of every character. Some of the old 
and familiar hymns have here been set to 
new music, and there are other distinguish- 
ing and excellent peculiarities of this book of 
song. —— Tue Litrte Heroine or Pov- 
ERTY Fiat. By Elizabeth Maxwell Comfort. 
(New York: Thomas Whittaker. Price, 
50 cents.) A story, with a heroic undertone, 
of the Rocky Mountains, with Nora, the lit- 
tle heroine, rough mountaineers, perils, 
and poverty, as the accompaniments. —— 
VELLEIUs PatercuLvss Book 2, chaps. 41- 


131. Edited by Frank Ernest Rockwood, 
A. M. (Leach, Shewell & Sanborn: Bos- 
ton. Price, $1.) Undoubtedly the tbor- 


oughness and conscientiousness, as well as 
scholarly ability, which Prof. Rockwood has 
put into the preparation of this work, will 
serve, as he desires, to call attention to 
Velleius. Prof. Rockwood’s notes are very 
excellent in every way. The volume is pub- 
lished in the Students’ Series of Latin Clas- 
sics.—— How MArsonIg WATCHED, and 
LittLe Foxes. By the author of ‘‘ Helena’s 
Cloud,’’ ec. (New York: Hunt & Eaton. 
Price, 80 cents.) Two religious stories with 
moral lessons attached. They might be called 
homilies in fiction. Faithfulness is taught 
by the first, and the danger of little faults by 
the second. It is a good book for the young- 





est readers. 


Obituaries. 


—_—_—_—_—_—_—_— ’ 
Bennett.—Syra Bennett, formerly of 
East Glastenbury, Conn., died on Sterling 
Hill, July 14, sged 93 years and 10 months. 
Early in life he was brought into the fold 
of Christ's accepted ones, immediately con- 
necting himself with the Methodist Church, 
in which communion he remained active and 
devoted to the end of his long life. His was 
rot a zeal dependent upon fair weather and 
favorable conditions, but from the period of 
his conversion to his latest hour be had an 
abiding belief and satisfying proof that his 
Saviour would never leave nor forsake His 
children. 8 


Whitman.— On July 20, 1893, from the 
home of her son in-law, Capt. H. F. Davis, 
of Knigbtville, Me, Mrs. Ann M. Whitman, 
aged 74 yeurs and 6 months, went to her 
heavenly home. Mrs. Whitman's maiden 
name was Cofren, and she was born in Vien- 
na, Me, Jan. 1, 1818. 

She lived in her native town till 1848, in 
which year she was married to Joseph C. 
Whitman, of Bethel, Me. Thev removed to 
Wilton and resided there till 1872, when they 
came to Kuightville. Mr. Whitman died in 
1879. Mre. Whitman joined the M. E. Church 
in Kaightville on Sept. 16, 1883, during the 
pastorate of Rev. M. C. Pendexter, and con- 
tinued a faithful and devoted member till her 
decease. which was stdden and very unex 
pected, she being in her usual health on Tues- 


day. 

She will be greatly missed on account of 
her genial, motherly disposition, sweetness of 
temper, and, above all, faithfulness in the 
discharge of Christian dutes as Sabbath- 
echool teacher, visitor cf the sorrowing and 
generai sympath zer. Her loss is deeple felt 
in the community. w. 

Smith.— Nora, wife of J. T. C. Smith 
died in Stoughton, July 13, 1893, aged 37 
years. 

Converted under the labors of Rev. C. H. 
Ewer, and uniting with the church during 
the pastorate of Rev. 8. T. Patterson, she 
gave promise of an active Christian life. Bati 
health prevented the realization of ber hopes, 
and bér mission was to honor her Master as 
a patient, brave, and cheerful sufferer. This 
8‘ e did to t) e end. 

itccst her a great struggle to leave her fam- 
ily, but in this grace triumpbed, and Christ 
gave ber His peace. As theend approached, 
she gave expression to the warmest love for 
her Saviour and an unfaltering trust in His 
power to give unto her eterna! life. 

D. P. Leavitt. 

Gill. — Rev. Jason Gill was bora in Lin- 
coin, Maine, Julv 4, 1807, and died in 
Stoughton, Jaly 17, 1893. 

He descended from bardy New England 
stock, and his vigorous constitution enabled 
him to put a vast amount of ordinary and 
religious work into his long and useful life. 
He was converted in a revival in North 
Stoughton under ths labors of Rav. Eben- 
ezer Blake, circuit preacher, and Rev. George 
Stone, assistant preacher. and ioined tne 
church in Stouchton in 1828. 

He early felt called to preach, but had no 
means Or opportunity of acqairing what he 
regarded as a proper preparetion for the min- 
istry. He declared that if ever the way 
opened he would preach the Gospei. The 
opportunity came in 1861, when he was 
appcinted to North Tisbury, Martha's Vine- 
yard, where he labored with great earnestness 
ard success, and saw the results of his 
efforts in a qaickened church, numerous con- 
versions, and general prosperity. The fruit 
remains to this day. In 1863 be was ordained 
a deacon by Bishop Janes, at the Warren 
Conference. In 1867-68 he was at Truro. 
He slso supplied at Orieans and Middleboro. 
At the latter pace there was a gracious 
revival, which resulted in the establishment 
of a strong and growing church. 

Bat the best results of his usefal and 
devoted life were in sixty-five years of exem- 
plary living and faitbful serving in Stough- 
ton and vicinity. There as preacher, Sunday 
school superintendent and teacher, class- 
leader and steward, be did work that will 
find its recompense in eternity. In every 
relation of life he was at his post. His 
bouse was a house of prayer. Family devo- 
tion was never intermitted. He was always 
in his pew on Sanday, in the Bible class, at 
the sacramental service, at prayer, and class 
and teachers’ meetings, and at the gatherings 
of the official board. Whoever was absent, 
he was presept. Constancy characterized his 
whole iife. He was a great laborer for God. 
He never forgot the sick, the aged, the sor- 
rowing. He was not possessed of wealth, 
yet alwavs bad a contribution for every good 
cause. He loved the church. He saw the 
great ends for which it is instituted. To him 
it was the visible expression of the eternal 
kingdom of God. He lived and labored and 
gave for it, and, bad duty demanded, would 
have died forit. His piety was inteiligent. 
He kept pace with the ¢xpanding movements 
of his time. He loved the missionary caase, 
and delighted in any indication of its prog- 
ress and triumph. In advocacy of temper- 
ance, Sabbath observance, Bible study, good 
morals and pure politics he was pronounced 
as well as exemplary. 

The community is saddene1 by his depart- 
ure, and the church mourns its loss as irrep- 
srable. After sixty-five years of married 
life, his companion walks alone. 

D. P. LEAVIT?. 





For Wakefulness 


Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Dr. J.C. How, Haverhill, Maes., says: “ I have 
seen great benefit from the steady use of this prep- 
aration, in cases of chronic wake fulness.” 





CHEAP EXCURSIONS TO THE 
WKST. 

An exceptionally favorable opportunity for 
visiting the richest and most productive 
sections of the West and Northwest will be af- 
forded by the series of low rate harvest ex- 
cursions which have been arranged by the 
North-Western Line. Tickets for these ex- 
cursions will be sold on August 22d, Septem- 
ber 12th and October 10th, 1893, to points in 
Northwestern Iowa, Western Minnesota, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, Manitoba, Ne- 
braska, Colorado, Wyoming and Utab, and 
will be good for return passage within twenty 
days from date of sale. Stop-over privileges 
will be allowed on going trip in territory to 
which the tickets are sold. For further in- 
formation, callon or address Ticket Agents 
of connecting lines. Circulars giving rates 
and detailed information will be mailed, free, 
upon application to W. A. Thral!, General 
Passenger and Ticket Agent, Chicago & 
North-Western Railway, Chicago. 








BOSTON MARKET REPORT. 
WHOLESALE PRICES. 
BosTon, Aug. 29, 1893. 

BUTTER—New York and Vermont dairy, good to 
choice, 21@22c. @ lb.; fancy, higher. 

CHEESE — Choice Northern full 
91 2c. ® lb.; fair to good, 6@9c. P lb. 

Eoos — Eastern extras, 20c. @ dozen; Vermont 
and New Hampshire extras, 20c. @ doz.; and West- 
erns, choice, 15 1- 2c. @ dozen. 

BEANS — Choice yellow eyes, $2.30@$2.35; New 
York hand-picked pea, $2.00@$2.05. 

APPLES — Choice apples sell at $2.75@$3 ® bbi.; 
common to geod, $1.50@$2 ® bbl. 

POTATOES — Choice Bristol Ferrys and natives, 
2.50@$2.62 1-2 @ bbl.; common, $2@$?2.25. 

POULTRY — Northern fresh-killed spring chick- 
ens, choice, 18@20c. ®@ lb.; iced turkeys, 11@12c. 

CABBAGES — $5 ® 100. 

SHELL BEANS — $1@$1 25 @ bush. 

BANANAS — $1@$2 @ bunch, as to size and 
quality. 

LETTUCE — 50c. ® box. 

SPINACH — 50c. ® bush. 

SWEET POTATOES - -[Choice, $3.25 ® bbl. 

GREEN CORN — 75c. ® box. 

BLUEBERRIES —Natives, 8@12c. ® qt. 

GREEN PsAS8 — $1@ $1.25 ® bush. 

CUCUMBERS — 50c.@$1 @ 100. 

PEACHES — 60c.@$1 @ basket. 

REMARKS.— The market for butter is firm for 
choice grades, with the demand as yet quite slow. 
Beans are unchanged in prices. The cme | 
market is rather easier. Potatoes are plentiful. 
Choice apples are in moderate tupply. Peaches 
and Watermelons, on the other hand, are quite 
abundant in the market, at reasonable prices. 


NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY 
Dr. Ben Toure OF MUSIC. “Director. 
The Leading Conservatory of America. 


In addition to its unequalled musical advantages, 
exceptiona: opportunities are also provided for the 
study of Elocution, the Fine Arts, and Modern Lan- 
guages. The admirably ec uipped Home affordsa 


creams, 9 @ 











safe and inviting residence for lady students. Calen- 
dar Free. RANK W. HALE, General Manager, 
Franklin Square, Boston, Mass, 





EDUCATIONAL. 








RHODE ISLAND, East Greenwich. 


East Creenwich Academy. 

Founded 1802. Both sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat and electric light. Endowed. 
Twelve courses. $20) a year. Sept. 12. Write 
for illustrated catalogue. F. D. BLAKESLEE, 
D.D., Principal. 


State Normal School, Framingham 


Next Examination for admission on Wednesday, 
Sept. 6, 1893. For Circulars address 
Miss ELLEN HYDE, Principal, 
Framingham, Mass. 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


Of Domestic Science, 


with departments for Industrial Arts and Chris- 
tian workers opens its sixth tn Wednesday, 
Oct. 4, 1893. Special attention given to preparing 
Secretaries and other Christian helpers for Y. W 








C. A. work. For circular apply to Mis RENA 
CHAMPNEY, Principal of school. 


Y.W.C. A, No 40 Berkeley St., BosTON, Mass. 


BURLINGTON COLLEGE. 
Burlington, N. J. 

A Fitting School for the best universities both 
at bome and abroad. Buildings just re-fitted with 
every modern convenience. Campus of twelve 
acres, splendidly shaded, on banks of the Delaware 
$400 a year. 


Rev. J. M. WILLIAMS, Ph. D., Rector. 








THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE OF BALTIMORE, 
Rev. JOHN F. GOUCHER, D. D., PRES. 

An institution of Highest Grade for the liberal 
education of Young Wo» en. Several regular Col- 
lege Courses leading to the degree of B.A. Select 
courses combining Literary or Scientific studies 
with Music, Art, Voice Training, and, Physical 
Training. All departments in charge of special- 
ists The next session will begin sept. 19. For 
Program address 


The Woman’s College, Baltimore, Md, 


DREW THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
MADISON, NEW JERSEY. 


Tuition and Furnished Rooms free. Lectures on 
Special Topics every term. Particular attention 
given to Sacred Oratory. Fall term commences 
third Thursday in September. For information 
address the President, HENRY A. BUTTZ. 


The Boston, New York. 
Chicago, Chattanooga, 
Portland, & Los Angeles 


TEACHERS’ ACENCIES. 


Large numbers of school officers from all sections 
of the country, including more than ninety per 
cent. of the Public Schoo) superintendents of New 
England have applied to us for teachers. 

Agency manual sent free to any address. 


EVERETT O. FISK & OU., Managers. 


4 Ashburton Place. 
70 Fifth Ave., New York. 
106 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
402 Richardson Block, Chattanooga, Tenn, 
48 Wachington Building, Portland, Oregon 
120% South Spring 8t., Los Angeles, Cal 


WEOLEYAN ACADEMY. 


Wilbraham, Massachusetts. 











The seventy-seventh year opens Wednesday, 
September 13, 1893. Enlarged endowment 
secures superior advantages at moderate 
cost. For catalogue address, 


Rev. Wm. R. Newhall, 
Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN, 


Auburndale, Mass., 

Suggests to parents seeking a good school, con 
sideration of the following points in its:methods: 

Ist. Its special care oi the health of growing 
girls. 

Resident physician supervising work, diet and 
exercise; abundani food in good variety and wel 
cooked; early and long sleep; a fine gymnasium 
furnished by Dr. Sargent, of Harvard; bowling- 
alley and swimming-bath (warm water the year 
round, and lessons daily) ; no regular or foreknown 
examinations, etc. 

2d. Its broadly planned course of study. 

Boston’s proximity both necessitates and helps to 
furnish the best of teachers, including many spe- 
clalists: with one bundred and twenty pupils, a 
faculty of thirty. Four years’ course: in some 
things equal to college work, in others planned rather 
for home and womanly life. Two studies required, 
and two to be chosen from alist of eight or ten 
electives. One preparatory year. Special students 
admitted. 

3d. Its home-like air and character. 

Peculiar system of self-government; limited 
number (thirty-eight declined last fall for lack of 
room); personal oversight in habits, manners, care 
of person, room, etc.; comforts not stinted. 

4th. Its handiwork and other unusual depart- 
ments. 

Pioneer school in scientific teaching of Cooking, 
Millinery, Dress-cutting, Principles of Common 
Law, Home Sanitation (latest), Swimming. 


1 year, 8500, 
For illustrated catalogue address, 


C. C, BRAGDON, Principal. 


New Hampshire Conference 
SevArY 


and Female College. 
A Coeducational Institution. 





Regular expense for sch 








SIX years are covered by the studies of the 
CLASSICAL COURSE: Latin, Greek, French, Ger- 
man, Higher Englih, and the Sciences. 

FIVE years are necessary for the course in 
Belles Lettres. 

FOUR gears for each of the following courses: 
College Preparatory, Latin Scientific, Instrumental 
Music, and Vocal Music. 

THREE years are required for the Medical 
Preparatory, Legal Preparatory, English Scien- 
tific, Industrial Science, and Art Courses. 

TWO years in Elocution and the Study of Ex- 
pression. 

ONE year for the Commercial Department. 


HEALTH, Pure air, spring water, the best of san 
itary arrangements, regular habits, good board, 
and a Christian home, leave little to be desired as 
means for premoting goud heaitb, 

TWO HUNDRED DOLLARS a year pays for tul- 
tion, board, laundry, room rent, and steam heat. 

FALL TERM begins Aug. 30, 1993. 

t@™ Send for a Catalogue to the President, 


Rev. J. M. DURRELL, 
Tilton WN. H. 


BAST MAINE SEMINARY 


Bucksport, Maine, 


Rev, A, F, CHASE, Ph, D,, Principal, 











Fall Term begins August 28, 1893, 


College Preparatory, Scientific, Academic, Norma! 
Art and Musical courses. Military Tactics, Busi- 
ness College, with first-class instruction. Local! np 
unsurpassed. Easy of access by boat or by1 all 
terms low. Send atalogue 








NEW ENGLAND 
Methodist Book Depository. 


——_e——_—_ 


C. L. S. C. Books, 


And Required Literature 
For the New Year. 


Rome and the Making of Modern Europe 
By JAMES R. JOY, A. M. l2mo............ $1.00 
Roman and Medieval Art (with 1/9 fllusira- 
tions) By Prof. W.H.GOODYEAR. 12mo...1 00 


Outlines of Economics. 
ELY. 


By Dr. RICHARD T. 
Se Divsnsnesdscccnnenesecocsnsececedseues 140 


Classic Latin Course in English. 


By Prof. 
W.C. WILKINEON, 


BBescccwc cess c00enteeee 1.00 
Songsand Legends from the Middle Ages, 
edited by Prof. W. D. MCCLINTOCK and PORIER 


Kee MIOULINTOCK.. 19000 .cccccesccccccccs -. 50 
Science and Prayer, By Dr. W. W. KINSLEY 
RE ahaa éderecesedsscnuncimesehéiednetnn ankle 59 


One order and $7 will secure all the Re- 
quired Literature for the Year 1893-94. 
On all Orders of five or more sets of books 

sent to the same address by express 

(charges unpaid) a discount of ten per 

cent. will be allowed, 

The C. L, 8S. C. Books are uniform in 
height and width, varying only in thick- 
ness. 


Kastern Chautanquans, Note 
this Fact, 


that in response toa postal-card request we will 
be pleased to scnd you a printed order blank and 
addressed envelope with which to make your or- 
der for the next year’s course of reading; also 
note that our facilities are unsurpassed for filling 
your order promptly and satisfacto-ily. Don't 
fail to cend your order direct to this HEAD- 
QUARTERS for all your literature, including The 
Chauiauquan, and save yourself any snnoyance by 
celay in filling your order or possible loss of sour 
remittance. 


CHAS. R. MAGEE, AGENT. 


88 Bromfield St., Boston. 


WEED & WEED 


Attorneys aud Counsellors 
At Law. 


Masters In Chancery for Middlesex County. 
118 Devonshire Street, Room 87, 
[BOSTON. 
GEORGE M. WEED. 





ALONZO R. WEED 





AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencii. Agents making $50 per week 
Monroe Eraser Mf'g. Co., X 1128, La Crosse, Wis. 


THE BAY VIEW. 


This well-appointed and popular house has 
earned a reputation among the vast army of 
tourists second to none other on the coaat of 
Maine. It is situated on the westerly part of 
Old Orchard Beach, at a point known as 
Ferry Beach, about one and one-half miles 
west of Old Orchard. Open for guests on 
June 15. 

The house is located within two hundred 
feet of high water mark, is surrounded by 
spacious lawns and a fragrant and beautiful 
pine grove. There are attractive drives. 

The facilities for boating, bathing and fisb- 
ing are unexcelled. The broad, smooth beach 
makes a fine playground for children at low 
tide. Here dangerous undertows are entirely 
unknown and bathing is done with perfect 
safety. 

Pare spring water and a perfect system of 
drainage are features that greatly add to th 
healthfulness of the Bay View. 





Those seeking for rest and recreation dar- 
ing the hot summer weeks will find no more 
healthful, beautiful and attractive spot in 
New Engiand where all of the outdoor and 
house pleasures herein mentioned can be en- 
joyed. 

Postoffice in the house, and four mails are 
received daily. Telephone connection with 
Portiand, Boston and other points east and 
west. 

Trains onthe Old Orchard Beach railroad 
pass the Bay View every half-hour, connect- 
ing with all through trains over the Boston 
& Maine and with an excursion steamer at 
the mouth of the Saco River. The Bay View 
porter will be found in waiting at the Old Or- 
chard station on the arrival of every train 
from Portland and Canada, Boston and the 
West. 

Prior to June 15 address all letters and te 
egrams to Bay View, Saco, Me.; after tha 
date, to Bay View, Me. 


MRS. E. MANSON 


Proprietor. 
A. C. MANSON, Manager. 





Zion’s Herald. 


WESLEYAN BUILDING, BOSTON. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
Per Year, Postage Prepald, $2.50, 
Ministers and their Widows, $1.50, 


DATE OF PAYMENTS.— The name of each sub 
scriber is printed on the paper sent every week 
and the date following the name indicates the year 
and month to which itis paid. If the date does 


notcorrespond with payments made,the bscriber 
should notify the Publisher. 
DISCONTINUANCES, — Papers are -ontinued 


until there is a specific order to stop, and until all 
arrearages are paid, as required by law, 


SUBSCRIBERS wishing to stop a paper, or change 
direction, should be very particular to give the 
name of the post-office to which it has been sent 
and the one to which they wish it sent, 

REMITTANCES may be made by Money Order 
(post-office or e€xpress), Bank Check, or Draft 
When neither of these can be procured, send 
money by Registered Letter. 

& CORRESPONDENCE. — No compensation allowed 


for articles forwarded for publication, unless to- 
licited by the Editor. 


ARTICLES will be returned to the writers wh 
the request is made to do so, and the requisite 
amount of stamps enclosed. 

ADVERTISING. 


ZION'S HERALD Is the oldest Methodist paper 
in the world, and for advertisers is ONE OF THE 
BEST MEDIUMS that can be employed for New 
ENGLAND. It has prebably 80,000 readers in edu- 
cated Christian homes. Cards with advertising 
rates sent on application. 


Specimen Copies Free. 


All letters relating to Subscriptions,| Renewals 
Payments, or other Business Matters connected 
with the paper, should be addressed to 


A. S. WEED, Publisher, 
86 Bromfield St., Boston, 
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Hien’ Herald, 


a sad defect. Either their own child- 
hood was stunted and ill-treated, or 
it is so far behind them that they 
have forgotten its feelings and needs. 
So they frown upon the young, and 





WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30, 1893. 


try to make them prematurely old. 
If they had their way, nearly all our 





[Bntered at the Post-office, Boston, Mass., 


as second-class matter.) 


young people would be driven out of 
the churches, and really compelled to 
seek all their diversions under purely 
worldly influences. 








Contents. 


The Outlook. 


In Life’s Tunnel (poem).— Time. 


PAGE 


—A Trip to Old Gloucester . ° . 2738 


The Epworth League. 


THE PRESIDENT’S OUTLOOK. Prac- 
tical Suggestions for Busy Workers.— The 
Epworth Home. OUR LEAGUE SCRAP- 


The Epworth League, the Christian 
Endeavor Society, the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associ- 
ations, all of which have it for their 
province to minister to the intellectual, 
social and physical needs of the young 
as well as their spiritual natures, are 
especially obnoxious to this good 
but narrow class of persons. They 
see no call for them, and regard them 


BOOK. FRESH FROM THE FIELD. as agencies of evil. Happily the 
emai 74) church as a whole highly appre- 
Our Book Table. ciates these institutions. But some 


Unton Epworth League Convention, OBIT- 


few of our local societies are injured 


ee. —_ — apt a5 | by the prevalence of the narrow spirit 

we have indicated. Would that all 

saan who truly love the Lord might be 

wnt Pam gage“ ll = er brought to see that our religion has 

etitions.” CURRENT THOUGHT FOR in ita place for all the varied condi- 
AUGUST. How the Middie Classes and 


the Poor Live in Boston. 
The Conferences. 


BRIEFLETS. 
Moody Campaign. 


Chureh Dedication, — The 
CHURCH REGISTER. 


Marriage Notices, etc. — Advertisements . 277 


Tae Kpworth League. 


The Lesson of the Ferns (original poem). 
THOUGHTS FOR THE THOUGHTFUL. 
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tions of life, room for all grades of 
society, and ample adaptation to 
young and old, cultured and ignorant, 
rich and poor. 








“USE NOT VAIN REPETI- 
TIONS.” 


What He Forgot. LEAGUE PRAYER- 
MEETING TOPICS FOR SEPTEMBER. This is the counsel of the great 
JUNIOR LEAGUE. Connected Bible Teacher to those who were known as 
Study. — Seiected Articles. — Roy’s Lesson 278 the especially religious people of the 
The Sunday-school. sacred city. He observed that in their 
Notes on Public Worship. — Ramblings in devotional exercises they made use of 
Eastern Maine. — ZiON’S HERALD” as an certain phrases which had lost to them 
Advertising Medium. — Advertisements . 279 largely all spiritual significance. 
Review of the Week. Whedon considers the original Greek 
ie 4 word translated ‘‘ repetitions ” to be 

World wide Agitation and Progress, etc.— 
Advertise ments ; ; ; _ gso| derived from a word meaning ** tattle ”’ 
or ‘clatter.’ He says in commenting 
Sa upon the passage: ‘* The repetitions 
of a fervent heart are not condemned ; 

RESTFULNESS. 


Restfulness is an attribute of the 
best sort of religion. In a certain 
sanitarium, not long since,we noticed 
on an invalid’s door in the early after- 
noon a printed card which said, 
‘Resting. Please do not knock.” 
At once the thought came, there are 
some faces which bear upon them, 
very plainly stamped by long years 
of quiet trust, the words, “ Resting 
80 securely that you may knock as 
loud as you please without disturb- 
ing.” Angry words, like stones, may 
dash against this door, but the in- 
ward peace abides unbroken. The 
furions rain of affliction may beat 
upon the panel, but still the repose is 
not destroyed. The rest remaineth 
in spite of all that men or devils can 
do. From out the tumult of the storm, 
where the whirl of clashing wills and 
the contention of divergent thoughts 
fill the air with discord, the steadfast 
testimony stands, ‘‘ None of these 
things move me.” Souls like these, 
which are ‘‘ ever bright as noon,” and 
‘calm as summer evenings be,” 
diffuse about them an atmosphere of 
heaven, and bear loud witness, even 
when no syllable is spoken, to the 
overwhelming reality of divine grace. 

‘* The day glides sweetly o’er their heads, 

Made up of innocence and love; 
And soft and silent as the shades, 
Their nightly minutes gently mcve.”’ 


Nor is there any lack of efficiency 


and vigor in such spirits, as is some- 
times calumniously charged. At least 
there need not be. When the serenity 
is of grace rather than nature, or of 
principle rather than mere passive ac- 
quiescence, the efficiency is doubled 
instead of diminished. With no rattle 
and clatter of machinery, and without 
the waste or frustration of friction, 
swiftly, noiselessly, the work is done, 
with so little apparent effort that it 
seems to do itself. This is the per- 
fection of activity combined with the 
perfection of peace. The church needs 


more Christians of this ideal sort. 








RELIGION NO FOE TO REFINE- 


MENT OR MERRIMENT. 


There are some good people who 
despise literature and speak slight- 
ipgly of everything which pertains to 
a refined intellectual and social life. 


They imagine, and perhaps are honest 
in the idea, that this is a proof of 
greatly superior piety on their part. 
These things, forsooth, pertain to 
‘* the world,” and they deem ita mark 
of much righteousness that they do 
not love them; the inference being 
that they love God so completely that 
they have no room for these low, 
carnal things. But in this they very 
seriously mistake, and are mar‘vel- 
ously deceived. 
lack of general cultivation. 


preciate the beauties of literature 


In refined society they are uncomfort- 
able, or would be did they ever enter 


it, because they are unacquainted witl 
its forms and 
top'cs discussed. 
then, objectionable 


social circles 


contain some of the true nobility of 
the kingdom of God, and that there 
have been princes and artists, musi- 
cians and authors as well, who will 


stand far near:r the throne in heaver 
than they. 


It is this same class of persons who 


condemn all games and amusements 
all fun and merriment. 


ness. 


but the parrot-like recitation of heart- 
less phrases, as if the mere saying 
them over ,would be a merit.’ Dr. 
Thomson, in his ** Land and Book,” 
says of the repetitions of modern Ori- 
entals: ‘‘ They are obliged to repeat 
some expressions thirty times; others 
many hundred times. Would that these 
remarks did not apply to nominal 
Christians in this land as well as to 
Moslems.”’ 

We would be glad if it were possible 
to write upon this subject as frankly 
as the urgency of the situation de- 
mands and yet not ‘offend any of 
these little ones ” or be misapprehended 
by any; for it is lamentably true that 
our prayer-meetings and class-meet- 
ings to a very large degree are losing 
their attractiveness and edifying influ- 
ence because of the use of vain repeti- 
tions. Familiar phrases — the staple 
of the prayer and testimony — once 
the language of a soul at spiritual 
white-heat, now fall flat and dead 
upon the ears of the hearer. As a re- 
sult, the average attendance upon our 
devotional meetings is exceedingly 
limited and meagre. There is, there- 
fore, no more important work for our 
ministers as they ‘* begin anew ” after 
the vacation season than to deter- 
minedly break up, but with the exer- 
cise of great wisdom and kindness, this 
habit of repetition and ‘religious 
cant.” 

Our devotional services ought to be 
greatly enriched by Bible study and 
the presentation of larger and more in- 
spiring thought. A season of special 
preparation and meditation by minis- 
ter and people should precede partici- 
pation in our social meetings. The only 
reason that so few people are seen at 
prayer-meeting is because there is 
nothing in the services to attract them. 
We exhort our ministry who are the 
leaders of our militant host to ‘* think 
on these things” and to lead a reform 
in this matter. The spiritual tone and 
life of our churches may certainly be 
elevated and deepened at once if wise 
and earnest effort is made in this direc- 
tion. Use the New Testament more. 
Unfold its richer meaning in the 
prayer-meeting. Break it as the bread 
of life, and the hungry souls shall be 
fed. Then those who have been fed 
will bring others to share in the Gos- 
pel feasts. We are confident that the 
attendance at our prayer-meetings for 
the coming months could be greatly 
augmented, if our ministers would but 
address themselves at once to this sub- 


CURRENT THOUGHT FOR AU- 
GUST. 


With the latter part of August 
comes, naturally enough, the ebb-tide 
of the great flood of books. And yet 
so huge is the volume of this world- 
stream of literature that even its ebb- 
tide, in our day, would have been con- 
sidered a deluge in the days of our fore- 
fathers. Of the making of books there 
is no end — not even in the dog-days; 
and August must have its literary bul- 
letins, its announcements, reviews and 
loaded bookshelves, as well as the other 
months in the year. 

We find however —again naturally 
enough —that the publishers are re- 
serving their heavy books for later in 
the season, and are giving the public 
such light and seasonable refreshments 
as the jaded intellectual palate craves 
—the soda water of fiction, the health- 
ful tonics of biography, the salad and 
spice of poetry, and some of the dry, 
but light, cured meats of statistical 
and economic discussion. It is a strange 
fact that publishers seem to be fond of 
bringing out books of statistics in mid- 
summer. Perhaps it is because every- 
thing else is sodry that these books 
find themselves in eminently proper 
and congenial company; or it may be 
that publishers count on the natural 
reaction of the public mind against an 
overdose of fiction — a reaction which 
prompts to the seizing upon an anti- 
dote least like in kind tothe nauseating 
dose. At all events August is a prime 
month in the publishers’ calendars for 


Statistics and Economics. 


Let us glance ata few of the vol- 
umes of this kind now lying on our 
table. First, in the department of so- 
cial economics, we have four valuable 
volumes in the Social Science series, 
imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons: 
‘* Ferdinand Lassalle as a Social Re- 
former,” by Edward Bernstein; ‘* The 
New Reformation and its Relation to 
Mora! and Social Problems,” by Rams- 
den Balforth; ‘‘The Agricultural La- 
borer,” by T. E. Kebbel—an essay 
based upon the reports of the English 
Agricultural Commissions — and 
‘‘ The Eight-Hours Question, by John 
N. Robertson. This last isa very con- 
servative treatment of its subjection, 
but the other three volumes in the 
series are radicaland progressive. 

‘‘ Philanthropy and Social Progress ” 
is a good-sized volume, consisting of 
seven essays on sociological and phil- 
anthropic questions by such experts as 
Robert A. Woods, head of the Andover 
House in Boston, Father Huntington, 
Professor Giddings, Miss Jane Addams 
and Bernard Bosanquet, with an in- 
trodaction by Prof. Henry C. Adams. 
This book will be of inestimable value 
to all students of social science, for it 
gives the latest conclusions and sug- 
gestions of sociologists who are best 
qualified to speak in their several de- 
partments. 

‘‘ The Silver Situation in the United 
States,” by F. W. Taussig (published 
by Putnams) isa particularly timely 
volume. Everybody in this country 
is talking, more or less intelligently, 
about our great silver white elephant 
and what we are going to do with it. 
Prof. Taussig speaks with authority 
and to the point. He is not an alarmist, 
apd what he says has experience and 
common senge to back it. He thinks that 
the growth of the United States is such 
as to make an annual addition of $30,- 
000,000 to the amount of our currency 
no more than will be required, on the 
average, to transact our increased bus- 
iness. The book is concise, condensed 
and thoroughly scientitic. Its statis- 
tics may be relied upon, and all its 
statements are verifiable on the best 
authority. 

‘‘ The Political Value of History ”’ is 
the subject of Mr. Lecky’s presidential 
address before the Birmingham and 
Midland Institute, England, last Octo- 
ber. It has been reprinted in book 
form in this country by the Appletons, 
and will doubtless have a wide reading. 
Its motif is thoroughly modern and 
progressive —the folly of trying to 
measure the present or the future by 
the past. 

For pure statistics, nothing should 
delight the practical-minded man more 
than ‘*‘ Poor’s Manua) of Railroads for 
1893.” Thisisa standard and valua- 
ble publication. In many respects our 
railroad systems constitute the finan- 
cial pulse of the country, and the an- 
nual statement of their condition is 
a good comment on our industrial 


As Rey. Charles Garrett, of Liv- 
erpool, Eng., was quoted as saying in 
our issue of last week: ‘* Why do not 
people go to church? Why do not 
people gather round the fire ? 
do go to church and they do gather 
round the fire where there is any light 


They 


But the use of vain 
reaches further, and we desire to call 


repetitions 


It simply shows a 
Their 
minds have not been trained to ap- 


unfamiliar with the 
They are wholly 
iguorant of the fact that these, to 


But this dis- 
taste for the more lightsome side of 
life, this insistence on perpetual so- 
briety and work, springs not, as they 
fancy, from their immaculate holi- 
It only shows that they lack 
sympathy with youth and have in 
them nothing of the child, which is 


attention to other of its objectionable 
and harmful features. There isa class 
of good people who, in ordinary con- 
versation, in all places and under all cir- 
-| cumstances, make use of certain stere- 
otyped religious expressions and ejac- 
ulations. If they write a business let- 
| ter, it begins and ends with the use of 
such phraseology. Written across the 
margin at the top of such a letter 
just received from a minister, relative to 
,|@ matter connected with this paper, is 
a verse from one of the Gospels, and 
the letter is brought to a close with a 
verse from one of TPaul’s Epistles. A 
merchant of our acquaintance who 
,| deals largely with the ministers and 
laymen of our church, receiving many 
orders for goods by mail, often receives 
letters in which religious phrases to 
the extent of vain repetitions consti- 
tute a large part of the correspond- 
ence. We are very sure that sucha 
habit in ordinary business transactions 
does not produce the impression which 
the writer anticipates. We believe that 


, 


it was against just this practice that 
the great Teacher spoke His strong 


prosperity. 
‘* Persia and the Persian Question,” 
by Hon. George N. Curzon, M. P., 
published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
is an important study in political econ- 
omy. The book is sociological rather 
than historical, and while the picture 
it gives of Persian life is anything but 
optimistic, one cannot but feel that it 
is faithful and unprejudiced. 
‘A Brief History of Panics and 
their Periodical Occurrence in the 
United States,” by Mr. Courcy W. 
Thom (Putnams) is a ‘* working over” 
of a French essay —a French theme, 
one might say with American varia- 
tions. But in spite of its hybrid char- 
acter it is a book worth reading. 
Biography and History. 

It is pleasant to note the fact that 
with every successive year the demand 
for biography and the number of ex- 
cellent publications in this class seem 
to increase. It may not be so very 
long before fiction, which might be 
called spiced biography, will have to 
yield the palm of popularity to the 
genuine article. 

We find several admirable biogra- 
phies awaiting notice,this month. Chief 
in interest among them, perhaps, is 
** Alcott’s Memoirs,” by F. B. Sanborn 
and W. T. Harris, published, in two vol- 
umes, by Roberts Brothers. Mr. San- 
born gives us the biography of this 
unique man and Mr. Harris outlines 
the character and scope of his philoso- 
phy. The book is rather too bulky for 


sought by all transcendentalists, both 
in this country and abroad. 

The Harpers publish ** Recollections 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne,” by Mr. 
Horatio Bridge, who was an old friend 
of the great novelist. Mr. Bridge gives 
many interesting anecdotes of Haw- 
thorne’s boyhood, college life, mar- 
riage, first business occupations and 
literary efforts; also his residence in 
England and public career. 

Laurence Hutton has written a most 
sympathetic and delightful biography 
of his friend, Edwin Booth, the great 
tragedian. It is perhaps too soon to 
speak adequately of the influence of 
Mr. Booth upon the American stage, 
but we do not think that Mr. Hutton 
overestimates the genius or the work 
of his illustrious friend in this loving 
tribute. (Harper & Bros.) 

Frances A. Gerard has written the 
first English biography of the artist, 
Angelica Kauffman, and the book is 
published by Macmillan & Co. It will 
be of interest to students of art. 

The third and fourth volumes of Mr. 
Edward L. Pierce's ‘‘ Life of Charles 
Sumner” are just issued by the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. Roberts Bros. This 
completes a monumental tribute to one 
of the greatest of American statesmen. 
It is one of the most admirable and 
painstaking of American biographical 
studies. 

Mrs. Oliphant’s ‘Life of Thomas 
Chalmers ”’ is interesting, but rather 
fragmentary and careless in workman- 
ship. It shows the lack of the faculty 
of arrangement in dealing with volu- 
minous material, such as one might, 
perhaps, expect in the case of a prolific 
novelist. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 
Our table is not very heavily freight- 
ed, this month, with volumes of 


Religious Discussion. 


Among the few volumes which de- 
serve especial mention,we take up first 
Dr. Alexander Maclaren’s ‘ Book of 
Paalms,’’ comprising commentaries 
upon Psalms I-X XXVIII. This book 
will be pronounced by most modern 
theologians — of the ‘*‘ new school ” — 
old-fashioned. To be sure, Dr. Maclar- 
en is conservative but, as the old 
Scotchman said, he is ‘‘na bigoted.” 
It is a beautiful quality in a man, when 
reverence forbids assumption. 

Bishop Warren, in his ‘* Wycliffe 
Lectures,” bas given the Methodist 
Episcopal Church and the world one of 
the most thoughtful and valuable se- 
ries of discussion upon ‘** The Bible in 
the World’s Education,” which it has 
ever been our privilege to read. The 
book consists of eleven lectures, bear- 
ing the following titles: ‘‘ The Bible: 
Why Written; ‘‘ Its Ideals;” ‘Its 
Highest Ideals MRealized;” ‘Ita 
Prophecies and Predictions; ‘* Mar- 
velous Signs, etc.; ” ** Criticism Legit- 
imate and Necetsary;” ‘*Its Verbal 
Felicities; ’’ ** Its Relation to College 
Students;” ‘Its Relations to the 
Questions of Today and Tomorrow; ” 
‘Its Enduring Character;” ‘' John 
Wycliffe, its First Translator.” The 
book is replete with learning, and yet 
its clear and simple style andits warm, 
enthusiastic spirit make it suitable for 
young and old, learned and unlearned. 
‘* The Bible,” by Jabez Thomas Sun- 
derland (G. P. Patnam’s Sons) is a 
very different book from the forego- 
ing. It is philosophical and specula- 
tive, and displays a boldness and orig- 
inality of thought which are sometimes 
startling. The author rejects the su- 
pernatural altogether, and pins his 
faith to the most rationalistic of the 
Gospels — that of Mark. The book is 
intensely interesting, whatever may be 
said of the position taken by the 
author. 

‘‘ The Hallowed Day” is the Fletcher 
priz2 essay of Dartmouth College for 
1892. It is a thoughtful and able dis- 
cussion of the claims of the Lord's 
Day upon the State and society. 

“Bible Eschatology,” by Henry 
Theodore Cheever, D. D. (Lee and 
Shepard, Boston), is an attempt to 
reconcile the traditional view of redem- 
tion, aside from its perversions, with 
modern progressive eschatology. It 
hardly seems to us that Dr. Cheever 
has made a complete success of his ar- 
gument. 

Blaikie’s ‘‘ Book of Joshua” is one 
of the volumes in the Expositor’s Bible 
series, prepared by the eminent Will- 
iam G. Blaikie, D. D., LL. D. It 
is a profound and scholarly, yet thor- 
oughly evangelical, work, and will rec- 
ommend itself to orthodox and liberal 
alike. 

A book of rare helpfulness and in- 
spiration to the young is Mr. George 
E. Troup’s ** Words to Young Chris- 
tians,” imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. This admirable little volume 
discusses such topics as ‘‘ Habits,” 
‘* Keeping the Soul,” ‘‘ Holiness Grow- 
ing,” ‘* Earnest Living,” etc., and is 
just the thing to put into the hands of 
the young people of our Epworth 
Leagues. 

Essays and Philosophy. 


Mr. Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘ Synthetic 
Philosophy ” is published in this coun- 
try by the Appletons. It is significant 
that in his volume Mr. Spencer takes 
ground against the evolutionary the- 
ory a8 applied to the spiritual ard re- 
ligious life of man — or at least admits 
the possibility that evolution is be- 
yond its rightful sphere when applied 
to certain phenomena of the soul. This 
isa new departure for the great En- 
glish philosopher, and will probably 
subject him to an attack from his adhe- 
rents in the rear. 

“ The Skeptics of the Italian Renais- 
sance,” by John Owen (Macmillan « 
Co.), is a unique, echolarly, and emi- 
nently readable book. It is a study of 
the revolt against dogma and tradition 
of such adventuresome spirits as Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio, Machiavelli, Guic- 
ciardini, Pomponazzi, Giordano Bruno, 
and Vanini. The author asserts that 
the achievements of these men have 
been almost wholly neglected until 
this century, owing to the Catholic 








and decisive word of rebuke. 








the ordinary reader, but will be eagerly 


reaction in Italy and the fact that the 


movement in which they were pioneers 
was taken up by others in France, 
Germany and England, who have de- 
prived them of their rightful preced- 
ence in honor. It is a somewhat strik- 
ing assumption, but well sustained by 
Mr. Owen’s argument. 

‘*Woman and the Higher Educa- 
tion ” is a collection of papers by well- 
known women, edited by Miss Anna C. 
Brackett, advocating the intellectual 
emancipation of women in all depart- 
ments of modern life. Harper & Bros. 
are the publishers of this earnest little 
volume. 

“The Highway of Letters,” by 
Thomas Archer (A. D. F. Randolph & 
Co.), is a much more restricted work 
than its title would indicate, as it is 
devoted to the literary associations of 
Fleet St., London. 

‘* Toward the Sunset ”’ is a volume of 
essay-like sermons by A. K. H. B., 
whom many of our readers will recall 
as the author of ‘‘The Recreations of 
a Country Parson.” It is published, 
in this country, by Wilbur B. Ketch- 
am, New York. 

‘* The Builders of American Litera- 
ture’ isa series of volumes by F. H. 
Underwood, to be published succes- 
sively by Lee & Shepard. The first 
volume, just issued, contains short but 
carefully-prepared notices of leading 
American authors, from Jonathan Ed- 
wards down to Richard H. Stoddard. 
The book closes with authors born in 
1825. The next volume will take up 
the list from that point. 

The August 


Magazines 


are chiefly made up of readable fiction. 
Two charming papers in Harper's, il- 
lustrated by their authors, are “A 
Queer Little Family on the Bitter- 
sweet,” by Wilham Hamilton Gibson, 
and ‘‘ Black Water and Shallows,” by 
Frederic Remington. Scribner's has 
an interesting article on ‘‘The News- 
paper Correspondent,” and a very 
clever character sketch, by Sarah Orne 
Jewett, entitled, ‘‘ The Flight of Betsey 
Lane.” Lippincott’s presents an illus- 
trated sketch of ‘‘ Zachary Taylor, His 
Home and Family,” and an article on 
William Rust, ‘‘ A Philadelphia Sculp- 
tor.” This magazine also has a bright 
story turning on the Prohibition issue, 
entitled, ‘‘ James’ Holiday.” It is well 
worth reading. Tbe Forum for Au- 
gust, as usual, is filled with timely and 
significant articles. The Silver ques- 
tion gets, as it deserves, the lion’s 
share of discussion, and there are other 
papers on pressing political problems. 
The Popular Science Monthly has a fas- 
cinating article on ‘‘ Studies of Animal 
Speech ;’ Godey’s presents an excellent 
paper on ‘* Music at the Columbian 
Exposition,” and Worthington's gives 
the reader some interesting ‘‘ Notes on 
Hawaiian Life.” 








How the Middle Classes and the 
Poor Live in Boston. 


Section II of the tenement House Census of 
Boston was published Aug. 21 by the Massa- 
chusetts Labor Bureau. Section I was report- 
ed in these columns in March,1892. The pres- 
ent report says that the investigation covers 
71,665 families in a city which ranks sixth as 
to population among cities in the United 
States — a typical modern city of diversi- 
fied interests. Here also the native popula- 
tion has received continued accessions of 
alien blood, so that, while in twenty-five 
years the total population has risen from 
192,318 to 448,477, a gain of 133.20 per cent ,the 
foreign-born population hasin the same time 
risen from 65,821 to 158,172 — a gain of 140 31 
per cent. Considerably less than one-half of 
the population is now of native parentage. 

The outside and inside sanitary condition 
of about 30,000 persons is characterized as 
poor; and of about 8,000 persons as bad — 
having poor or bad streets, sidewalks, build- 
ings, air, ventilation, and drainage. About 
three fourths of the total population in the 
seventh ward, which includes the North End 
and two precincts of the West End, occupy 
rented tenements. The ward is very closely 
populated, and contains many recent Earo- 
pean accessions. The percentages for the ci y, 
which represent average conditions over the 
entire territory, indicate that sixty-seven per 
cent. of the total population live in rented 
tenements and about twelve in the one hun- 
dred are found in tenements having poor or 
bad outside sanitary conditions. Throughout 
the city, however, the tenements classed as 
poor largely outnumber those classed as abio- 
luvely bad. 

The report characterizes bath rooms as ne- 
cessities of life and then states the distressing 
fact that only about one-fourth of the total 
number of families and persons living in 
hired premises are supplied with bath-rooms. 
In one instance 15 families, 67 persons, have 
but a single water-closet. In one other case, 
15 families, 20 persons, have but a single 
closet, and in still another instance 14 fam- 
ilies, 57 persons, have but one closet. 

The highest point as relates to yards is 
reached in the case of 41 families, compric- 
ing 219 persons, who have at their disposal 
but a single yard. Another instance is of 
35 families, comprising 148 persons, that have 
but one yard. In two instances, 27 families 
occupy a single yard, the aggregate number 
of families being 54, comprising 162 persons. 
For the city as a whole, 29,431 houses of the 
71,665 families under investigation have 
yards. The total area of these yards is 25,- 
073,308 equare feet. The population residing 
in these houses is 239,668, the average yard 
space to each person being 117 square feet. 
The total yard area in connection with rented 
tenements in the city is equivalent to 13.02 
times the area of Boston Common. 

Tenements exclusively confined to the 
basement are occupied by 583 families, com- 
prising 1,805 persons. Presumably such 
tenements are not desirable. Tenements in 
which the rooms are confined to the basement 
and attic are occupied by 63 families, com- 
prising 249 persons. Occupying places in the 
attic exciusively were 688 families, compris- 
ing 1 651 persons — a slightly larger number 
of families, but fewer persons, than were 
fouud in basements exclusively. 

The whole number of sleeping rooms with- 
out outside windows found in the eity was 
3,657, while the whole number of rooms in 
the tenements in which such sleeping rooms 
were found was 14,800. That is to say, one 
in every four of the total number of rooms 
in these tenements was without outside win- 
dows. The population living in these tene- 
ments aggregated 14 260. Out of the total 
number of families found in occupancy of 
rented tenements in the city, only 273, includ- 
ing but 575 persons, were using the tenements 
as places of lodging and taking their 





meals outside. The total number of persons 


There were found 210 houses containing bu 


the city. 
Evidently 


better in the sanitary condition of 
and their appurtenances since 1877. . . 


In many of the houses vacated 


latter.’’ 


There are fifty lodging-houses which re 
quire constant supervision. 


numerous, to cause them to remove. 








PERSONALS. 


ence, died at Holton, Kan., Aug. 1. 
— Rev. J. 8. Smith, of Kansas Confer- 


college at Ashland, O. 


— Rev. George W. King, of First Church, 
Taunton, visited his old home in Baltimore, 
Md., during his vacation. 


— Dr. G. K. Morris has been unanimously 
invited to return to St. Paul’s Church, Cin- 
cinnati, for the fifth year. 


— Joseph Cook is to make another trip 
around tbe world, lecturing in England, 
Australia, Japan and India. 


— Dr. S. A. Keen is leading the Round 
Lake Camp meeting at Round Lake, N. Y., 
which began Aug. 26 and closes Sept. 4. 
—Rev. Richard Parsons, professor of 
Greek in Onio Wesleyan University, will 
send next year in Athens, Greece, studying 
Greek politics. 


— We éra under obligation to Mayor J. C. 
Brock for a copy of the very tasteful and val- 
uable pocket directory of New Bedford which 
has jast come to our table. 


— We are gratified to notice that Bishop 
Walden bas so far recovered from his recent 
illness that he is preaching with characteristic 
effect at several camp-meetings. 


— The Central says: ‘‘ Report has it that 
Hon. F. W. Hall, a leading lawyer of Madi- 
son, Wis., has been offered the presidency of 
Lawrence University at Appleton, Wis.” 

— We sre in receipt of an invitation tothe 
golden wedding of Mr.and Mrs. M. P. C. 
Withers, which will be celebrated at the First 
M.E.Church, Pine Street, Bangor, Me., 
Sept. 7. 

— Mrs. Clinton B. Fisk has been engaged 
t> give the anniversary address of the Michi- 
gan Confererce Woman's Home Missionary 
8 ociety, at Grand Rapids, Saturday afternoon, 
Sept. 9. 

— Bishop Newman and wife were tendered 
an enthusiastic reception by the dwellers at 
Round Lake, N. Y., Aug. 17, and the re- 
sponse was a most brilliant and thrilling ac- 
count of his South American visit. 


—The Michigan Ohristian Advocate of 
last week says: — 

‘‘The interesting letter last week to the 
‘Happy Boys and Girls in Michigan’ was 
written by Miss Clara Cushman, who comes 
here in October for a few engagements.”’ 

— Rev. A. Cameron, of Pleasant St. 
Church, New Bedford, is making a trip to 
the West, stopping in Pennsylvania and 
Michigan to meet friends, and then taking in 
the World’s Fair. Heexpecisto be absent 
tbree weeks. 


— Rev. Jobn Collins died at his home 
in Collinsville, St. John, N. B., August 6, 
aged 95 years. He was born in Tyrone 
County, Ireland, July 15,1798. He has been 
a Wesleyan local preacher for seventy-five 
years, and was the father of Rev. John 
Collins, of the Maine Conference, now resid- 
ing in Somersworth, N. H. 


— ‘* They tell me I'm growing old,” said 
the great Dr. Guthrie, ‘‘ because my hair is 
silvered, and there are crow's-feet upon my 
forehead, and my step is not so firm and 
elastic as of yore; but they are mistaken; 
that is not I. The brow is wrinkled but the 
brow isnot I. This isthe house in which I 
live; but Iam young — younger now than I 
ever was before.”’ 


— We learn from the Ohristian Advocate 
that Rev. George H. Trevor, Ph. D., of 
Fond du Lac., Wis., a member of Wisconsin 
Conference, Jacob Sleeper Fellow of Boston 
University for the past year, who has been 
two years abroad in Oxford, London, and 
Berlin, studying comparative theology and 
philosophy of religion, arrived on the 
* Paris,’’ Aug. 12, 


— Edwin Holton Johnson, one of the rep. 
rerentative business men of Lynn, a pillar in 
Lynn Common Church and for many years 
an honorable and useful member of the 
Wesleyan Association, was united in mar- 
riage, Aug. 23, with Lizzie Belle Bishop, of 
Bristol, N. H., by Rev. N. T. Whitaker, 
D. D., uncle of the bride. After an extended 
wedding tour Mr. Johnson and wife will 
take up their residence in an elegant new 
house in Lynn. 


— Rev. J. F. Cowan, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has just received a record made on an Edison 
phonograph at Yokohama, Japan, by Rev. 
A. R. Morgan, a missionary to whom a 
phonograph was recently sent as an aid in 
his work. The message on wax was sent in 
a tin box, and on its safe arrival in Pitts- 
burgh the voice of Mr. Morgan rang out 
distinctly and naturally, though he was 8,000 
miles away. Other records will be sent, 
including native songs. 


— The editor of the Chautauqua Assembly 
Herald writes thus interestingly of Edward 
Eggleston: — 


‘All of Dr. Edward Eggleston’s many 
povels have first appeared as magazine se- 
rials. ‘It isa curious thing,’ said Dr. Eg- 
gieston, ‘ that the magazine publication of a 
novel is more remunerative to the author 
than the subsequent sale of the book.’ ‘Are 
you writing another novel: ’ I asked. ‘ Yes, 
I am workiog on another novel,’ he replied. 
‘ When I started it I had a name for it, but I 
bave written away from the name and will 
have to find another. I think it will be the 
last novel I shall write.’ Dr. Eggleston has 
written several histories of the United 
States. He is an authority on the Indians of 
the colonial period. His researches in this 
field have been indefatigable. For seven 
years he ransacked libraries in this and 
Other countries. He is positive he has read 





all the literature on the subject extant.”’ 


found sick in rented tenements was 1,896, of 
whom only 44 were in tenements classed as 
poor, and only 14 in tenements classed as 
absolutely bad both on the inside and outside. 


one person toa house. The largest number 
of persons found in any single rented house ¥ 
was 136. There was only one such house in 


there were breeding-places 
enough for the cholera. It is to be remem- 
bered that the worst houses and localities are 
under the constant, even daily, supervision 


houses 


The number of houses ordered to be vacated 
for sanitary reasons during the year was 108, 
of which number about 10 per cent. were so 
worn out and badly located as to make their 
fature use for habitation out of the question. 


unsanitary surroundings and immorality on 
the part of the occupants seemed to be twin 
evils; but while this Department has been 
able to cope with the former condition, it has 
been beyond its province to deal with the 


During the 
winter season the demand for cheap beds 
frequently exceeds the supply, and in conse- 
quence proprietors are tempted to overcrowd 
their premises and neglect proper sanitary 
precautions. With the advent of cold weather 
the health ¢ fficers are required to make visits 
at night to many of the poorer class of tene- 
ment-houses, to ascertain the number of 
occupants, and where the occupants are too 


— Rev. Moses Spencer, of Kansas Confer- 


ence, has been elected president of our new 


9H 
a 


—A. 8. Weed, our publisher, has beep 
vacating two weeks in Maine, receiving , 
hearty greeting from his many friends at (\4 
Orhcard, Bangor, Bar Harbor, Northpor; 
t | camp-ground, and in other parts of the Ping 
Tree State. 

— Haines St. Church, of Germantow, 
Philadelphia, through its officiary, extends , 
unanimous and most hearty invitation 
Rev. George 8. Busters, of Fitchburg, :, 
become its pastor next spring. This |, 
strong and aggressive church, 


a 
able to 


command the best men in the connection. 

ate a a The report of | sna we very much fear that another of ou; 
Board yot=— able and most promising young men is to +» 
‘*There has been a gradual for the | taken from us. : 


.| —It is announced that Rev. Merritt 1 
burd, D. D., now of Spring Garden St. Chu, 
Philadelphia, will become the pastor of G; 
Church, Wilmington, Del., next spr 
Dr. Hulburd was originally a member -; 
» | the Troy Conference, a son of one of its n>. 
honored ministers of an earlier day. |), 
pastorates for many years have been sow: >» 
the most prominent in our church, an 
reputation as a pulpit orator and sympa: 
pastor is still on the increase. 

-| — Bishop Asb, of Irasburgh,Vt., has ta 
probably the longest carriage drive of 
man in this country. Sixteen years ag 
left his little Vermont home and dro, 
Minnesota, and thence to Oregon an 
Pacific Coast. Seven months ago Mr 
decided to visit Irasburgh once more 
crossed the continent in a covered waroy 
drawn by Indian ponies, stopping to s 
World’s Fair. He made the journey 
Chicago to Irasburgh in forty-three day 


ace 


— One of the ministerial brethren to ¢ 
hearty and helpful welcome during ou: 
to Kansas,was Rev. Joseph Denison, 1D.) 
Dr. Denison is weil and favorably knov 
New England, we present the following ; 
graph from a letter just received : — 

‘*T have been an attentive reader of Z 8 
HERALD for sixty years, and never rea 
with more interest and profit than the 
year. AsIshali gain my 78th milestor 
I live till the first day of October, and 
wife isa invalid, I began in March las 
learn how to be a superannuate. Th 
son is somewhat hard to learn, but ma: 
mercies and blessings are mingled with 
learning.”’ 


— Rev. J. W. E. Bowen, D. D., has 
chosen professor of Historical Theolog 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, 

to succeed Rev. Dr. Crawford, who ¢ 

the presidency of Allegheny Colles 
According to the charter of the Seminar 
concurrent action is required of the Seminar 
board and the managers of the Freedmen’s 
Aid and Southern Education Society to elect 
Both boards were unanimous. Dr. Bowe: 
the providential man for the place ar 
regards it as the opportunity of his life. H 
is an alumnus of New Orleans University 
and of the School of Theology of Boston 
Uaiversity. 


—It will interest a large circle, and es 
cially the friends of Kent’s Hill Academs 
to learn that its new president, Rev. ©. W 
Gallagher, D. D., and Miss Eva Corsca 

D. O., were united in marriage, Aug. . 
the home of the bride’s father in Providence 
Dr. D. A. Whedon was the < fliciating clergy 
man. The lady has been for the past six 
years the accomplished instructor in elocu 
tion at East Greenwich Academy. Dr. 
Blakeslee, we learn, was quite unreconciled 
to losing her from his faculty, but, recogniz 
ing Dr. Gallagher's superior claim, he grace- 
fully yieided to the inevitable. Zion's HER- 
ALD tenders its most hearty congratulations 
and best wishes on the happy event to Dr. 
and Mrs. Gallagher, and its sincerest sympa- 
thies to Dr. Blakeslee. 


— Hon. John M. Langston, ex-minister to 
Hayti, and well known to Bostonians, affirms 
that Toussaint L’Oaverture, the conquerer 
of the Haytian Republic, was agreater man 
than any white man who ever fought for 
liberty on this continent. He wasa match- 
less orator, and a general the like of whom 
this hemisphere has never known. He was a 
black man. The oration of Wendell Phillips 
upon this Haytian hero, contained in the first 
volume of his published addresses, is to us the 
finest piece of work of this unrivaled New 
England orator. We read and reread it in 
our student days until we could repeat large 
portions of it from memory. 


—The Advance thus forcefully character- 
izes Hon. Frederick Douglass : — 


‘It was fine to see at the Congress on 
Africa the tall form and magnificent head of 
the grand old man, Frederick Douglass, now 
seventy five years of age, perfectly erect, 
kindly, mejestic, the ‘ancient fires of 
inspiration welling up through all his being 
yet;’ affable to ali; finding it still to be as 
natural to be elcquent as to speak at all; 
sympathetic to the core with the people of 
his own race, yet none the less loyal to the 
common interests of all the people of his 
country; neither blind to the obstacles in 
their path and the cruel social injustice and 
meannesses to which they are often exposed, 
nor, on the other hand, unmindfal of the 
friends they have in the South as also in the 
North, or above all to the over-suining care 
and purpose of God Himself, with the ‘far 
off divine intent’ that so clearly takes in the 
future of both the American and African 
continents. Few Americans have nad 4 
more conspicuously providential mission than 
Frederick Douglass. And hardly anything 
in this remarkable Congress was more 
eloquent or more convincing than his persona! 
presence. Whenever in his addresses he fel! 
into the reminiscent mood, the distance 
between fifty years ago and now was made 
to seem like centuries rather than years.’’ 


— Rev. James Yeames and family have 
made a large place for themselves in the 
hearts of the cottagers at Lake View, South 
Framingham, camp ground. This was most 
happily shown on Monday evening, Aug. 21, 
when the people gathered to celebrate with 
them the twenty-fifth anniversary of their 
marriage. The proposed celebration was 
kept a secret, and not until the large dining- 
hall had been brilliantly lighted, the tables 
beautifally decorated, and they were greeted 
by a hundred happy faces, and welcomed by 
a hundred pairs of clapping hands, did the 
honored guests begin to realize what it was 
all about. They were conducted to a table 
which was a perfect bower of beautiful 
flowers. All the company were seated while 
refreshments were served. It was an €X- 
ceedingly happy silver wedding. 


— Rev. 8. E. Bridgman, an occasional 
correspondent from Northampton, writes 
concerning Mr. Zsnas Field, of that place, 
recently deceased : — 


‘* A name as little known to most readers 
of Zion's HERALD as the name of Benaiab, 
that heroic soul who has been made immortal 
by risking his life to give a cup of cold water 
to his royal chief,homesick for a draught from 
the weil of the old homestead. But, like 
that old hero, Mr. Field was a true and loyal 
man, ready to serve. When the Mill River 
disaster had swept in an instant one hundred 
and fifty souls into eternity, the citizens of 
Northampton met in the City Hall tu devise 
means of aid and rescue. After a leading 
lawyer had spoken and no definite result was 
secured, ‘Uncle Zanas’ leaped into the 
arena, his giant form looming up before 
the crowded house, and with a voice quiver- 
ing with emotion shouted out: ‘Men, I 
will have horses and teams here in an hour! 
Give me volunteers! Who is ready to lift 
and we will to the work!’ It was an electric 
shock and talk gave way to quick action. Bro. 
Field has been a resident of Northampton 
from his birth in 1820, and was one of the 
stanchest supporters of Methodism in the 
city. The new church pro he watched 
with the deepest interest. eath a rough 
exterior was an honest, loyal soul, a war- 
rior in every good cause, faithful to truth and 
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“HIRD QUARTER. LESSON IX. 


sunday, September 10. 
Acts 28: 20-31. 


Ww. O. HOLWAY, U.S. N. 


PAUL AT ROME. 


Lesson Introduced. 
. Text: “J am not ashamed of the 
»rist’’ (Rom. 1: 16). 
A. D. 61 to 63. 

Rome. 

ion: A three months’ stay in Mal. 
sul sails to Italy, touching en route | 
.od Rheglum, and landing at Pate- 
s port a journey of 140 miles brings 





iNnGS: Monday — Acts 28 : 20-31. 
“< gs 28: 1119. Wednesday — Luke 
: ursday ~ John 6:3947. Friday =| 


Saturday +2 Cor.3:918. Sun. | 
13-25. 
Lesson Paraphrased. | 
ast! — the goal of long-cher- | 
(he fulfillment of @ special rev- | 
to him years before — and yet, | 
al do, a prisoner? True, he is | 
in the Pretorian camp outsice | 
is allowed to select a home for 
n the city, and to enjoy the in | 
friends; bat his freedom of 
s restricted; he is fettered to the 
soldier; the odium of captivity 
him; he must be ready at any 
cand at Nero’s jadgment-seat; he 
d, too — nearly sixty. Circaum- 
is, how can he exercise his | 
nctions? What else can he do! 
these unfavorable circumstances, 
jospel labors, and make himself 
eas he can — at least, until his 
But ‘ none of these things’ 
No difficalties can quench his 
ely three days have passed since 
snd yet he bas already summoned 
1 of the Jewish colony to explain 
s position as & preliminary to the 
f the truth as it is in Jesus. | 
m ‘brethren; ’’ declares to them 
nnocent of any wrong toward | 
r its ‘* customs,” he had been | 
into the hands of the Romans, 
examination, had pro 
guiltless, and would have lib. | 
had not Jewish opposition com- | 
appeal to Cwijar. He had no | 
ring against his own nation; he| 
to assure his bearers that it was | 
3 faith in the fulfilled Messianic | 


f Israel’? that he wore his present | 





sreful 


perpetrate his cruel persecutions, arose from 
various causes. As asort of Jewish sect, they 
inherited in the first place all the odium of Jews. 
As abhorring the gods of paganism, they were 
stigmatized as “atheists.” Ags standing aloof 
from unholy amusements, they were held as un- 
social and haters of the human race. As refus- 
ing to swear by the name of the emperor and 
sacrifice to his image, they were held as disloyal: 
As looking toa future, and perhaps near, oon fla- 
gration of the world, they might plausibly be 
accused as incendiaries. And as being alleged to 
assemble by night to partake of the mystical 
body and blood of Christ, they were even slan- 


| dered as nightly cannibals! ( Whedon.) 


23, 24. There came many into his lodg- 
ing —R. V., ‘they came into his lodging 
in great number;’’ a larger attendance 
than on the former occasion. Ex pounded. 
— Of this all day exposition of Christianity 
as the fulfillment of Judaism, no record has 
been kept. Testified (R. V., ‘testifying ’’ ) 
the kingdom of God —not the carnal 
Kingdom which they expected, but that king- 
dom whose elements are ‘ righteousness, joy 
and peace in the Holy Ghost.” Out of the 
law ... prophets — laboring to prove to 
them that Jesus was He ‘‘ of whom Moses in 
the law and the prophets did write.” The 
discussion lasted untilevening. Some be- 
lieved — a few, a smail minority. Some 
believed not — R. V., ‘ some disbelieved.’ 
The great body of Paul's hearers evidently 
remained unconvinced and hostile. 

The number of those who rejected the salva- 
tlon of the Messiah evidently exseeded the 
number of those who were convinoed. The melan- 
choly tone of the words with waich the Apostle 
closed this memorable day of argument and ex 
hortation, shows that his patience was at last 
exhausted. From that hourit is probable that 
Paul gave up the hope of touching the heart of 
Israel as a people, and devoted his few remain- 
ioug years to winning the Gentiles (Howson and 
Spence). 

25 When they agreed not — ‘‘the di- 
vision whico has resuited ever since when the 
truth of God has encountered, side by side, 
earnest conviction with worldly indifference, 
honest investigation with bigoted prejudice, 
trustful faith with the pride of skepticism.” 
Spoken one word —one final, warning 
‘*word,”’ a ** word ’’ which on five other oc- 
casions in the New Testament is applied to 
the unbelieving nation, the well-kaown pas- 
sage taken from Isaiah6:9 10. Esalas— 

i. V, © Isaiab.”” Unto our fathers — 
R. V., ‘unto your fathers.” 

The original meaning of the predistion is ob- 
vious. It is contained ia a passage wherein 
Isaiah receives his divine commission to bea 
prophet io Israel. He is told that the effsct of 
his preaching on the great mass of the psople 
would not be to convert, but to blind and harden 
them; thatthey would obstinately harden them- 
selves against his declarations. The words 
themselves require no explanation. The passage 


Jewish chiefs in reply stated | received its Messianic fuilillmeat in the impeni- 


ree against him had come to them | 
salem either by letter or by mes- 


they were willing to hear his | 


nions, although as to the sect 
resented, they wore aware that it 
where spoken against.’’ They 
for the bearing, and came to his 
arge numbers. From morning 
11 labored to convince them, both 
rsonal experience and from their 
tures, ** concerning Jesus.”’ A 
his testimony; the majority did 
itly the unbelief of those who 
such as to remind him of the 
shown by the Jews in previous 
for bis word of dismissal was 
sted quotation from Isaiah which 
self had used to the same ‘“‘ per- 
stion,’’ which said ‘‘they should 
r see because they would not, and 
indness and deafness were a penal 
se of the grossness of their hearts.”’ 


iad rejacted this salvation; it would | 


sont to the Gentiles, and they would accept 


A‘ter this break with his countrymen, St. 
condenses the work of the two years of 
3 custody into the brief statement that, 

sted, the Apostle continued to preach 
gdom of God and to teach the things 
neern the Lord Jesus Christ ‘‘ with 
ss."" Nor was his pen idle. ‘It 
iring this second imprisonment,”’ says 
that he wrote the letters which 
ibled him to exercise a far wider in- 
) the Church of Christ throughout 
than though he had been all the 
pied in sermons in every synagogue 

ary journeys in every land.”’ 


fhe Lesson Explained. 


this cause therefore — namely, 
of Israel,’’ the fulfillment of 
3 he cherished. Have I called 
Kk. V, **did 1 entreat you.’’ 
ight this interview — invited the 
synagogues and representatives 
wish families to meet together and 
; statements. Farrar estimates 
t Jews residing at Rome at this 
The hope of Israel — Not 
t for disloyalty, but for his be- 
stion’s fondest ‘‘hope,’’ he was 
present captivity. 


, community had its first beginning 
es brought by Pompey after his 

paign. Many of them were manu- 
thus a great proportion of them 
en. Many of them were wealthy, 
2 were sent annually for religious 
bury ym Italy to the mother country 
Ow \ ney had been banished by a decree 
1.49; but this decree was after- 

ied or allowed to lapse. Here in 

-ual, Paul begins his work among his 
i Damaging reports had, no 
400 ied him to Rome (Howson and 


and r 


race. 


‘Uher received letters concern- 
ing t -These Jewish rulers are very 
4 nd very polite in their reply to 
—— ‘ving official —neither letters nor 
es rs from the church at Jerusalem — 
- ceived by them, having to do with 
Pau . This is easily explained: Paul’s 
iar bad been a complete sur- 
Jews. Before it was made they 
ans of private assassination, which 
they i naturally keep to themselves; 
» made, any communication which 
ae) ave sent would not be likely to 
aay ied Rome ahead of the Apostle. 
nothing definite had as yet been 
‘ainst him, they knew very well 
was a Nazarene, and that his life 
sted to the extension of that dis- 
ect. Neither any of the breth- 
ren R. V., “nor did any of the 
orethr me hither, and report or speak 
any harm of thee.” 
> desire to hear of thee. — The 
words are emphatic. From the 
‘self they held aloof; bat Paul's 
vish training and scholarship, his re- 
history, and his representative re- 
ony the growing heresy, entitled him to 
42 exceptional hearing. We know —R V., 
wn tous.”’ Everywhere spoken 
— Christianity in the early days 
opelled to submit to an opposition 
Ss both bitter and slanderous. Its ad 
Me were treated as ‘‘ the filth and off. 
““oUring of the world’ (1 Cor. 4:13). Cal- 


3 


against, 
Was 
that wa 


derer 


Unie as wicked as they were false were in 
jeralation concerning them. Hygnce the 
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tence of the Jews and in their opposition to the 
Gospel (Gloag). 

26, 27. Saying — These words were first 
| uttered seven centuries prior to this time; 
jand, so far as the Jews are regarded as a 
| nation, they might still be uttered eighteen 


| centuries later. Hearing —K. V., ‘ by 
| hearing.” Shall not understand — 
| &- \ , ‘shall in no wise understand;’’ be- 


| Cause they would hear and not heed, listen to 
| and not obey. Obedience is the organ of 
| Spiritual understanding. And not perceive 
—RK. \V., ‘and shall in no wise perceive; ’’ 
| the same idea, with only a change of figura. 
| «* These ‘ shalis’ are simply futures, not im 
| peratives’’ (Whedon). Heart... waxed 
| gross — grown fat, that is, sluggish, sensual, 
| obdurate to spiritual impressions. Lest .. 
|see... hear... . understand. — This 
puts the blame where it belongs — on the per- 
| Verse will of the people. Should be con- 
|verted—R. V., ‘should turn again.’’ 
| Should heal them.— How gladly would 
He have healed them of their backslidings, 
if they only would have turned to Him! 
Taese words indicate that the failure of the 
| Jews to believe in Carist was due to a resolution 
not to see. The evidence was given to them. 
Carist called them, and would have gathered 
them to Himself, but “they would not.’’ So 
Paul had everywhere preached to them, but they 
pataside his message. The terrible prediction 
| was first fulfilled to the letter in the prophet’s 
| lsaiah’s} own days. After his time, calamity 
following on calamity, years cf rain and captiv- 
ity, all failed to touch the hearts of the stubborn 
and rebellious people. It therefore received an- 
other and fiaal fulfillment in the impenitence of 
the people, and in their determined rejection of 
| the love and mercy of their Messiah (dowson 
| and Spence). 
28,29. Be it known therefore unto 
| you — because of your obduracy. The sal- 
vation of God — R. V., * this salvation of 
|God; ’ this tidings of salvation, and this 
| power of God unto salvation which you re- 
|joct. Is sent unto the Gentiles.—So he 
| had warned the Jews of Antioch twenty years 
| before (13: 46); subseqaently he had repeat- 
| ed the warning at Corinth (18: 6); and now 
|to these Jews at Rome he announces the 
| course to which heis Jriven by their contu- 
macy. They will hear it —R. V.,‘ they 
will also hear; ’’ that is, receive and obey it, 
though deemed by you outside the pale of 
salvation. [Verse 29 is omittedin R. V.} 

And, indeed, the Gospel has proved the mes- 
| sage and power of God unto the Gentiles from 
| Antioch in Syria to the islands of the Pacitic. 
| It has leavened the nations, and in the present 
century has transformed whole peoples from the 
rudest barbarians to comparative civilization, as 
in the case of the Fijians and others (Howson 
and Spence). 

30. And Paul dwelt — R. V., ‘‘ and he 
abode.’””’ —LTwo whole years —a captive all 
the time, chained by day to one soldier, at 
night between two. In his own hired 
house (.V., ‘‘dweiling ’’) — the expenses o! 
which were doubtless defrayed by his Chris- 
tian friends. All that came in unto hiin. 
— The privilege of free access to him of 
friends and inquirers was not denied. 

The forms of Roman legal proceedings occu- 
pied much time. Accusers were bound to appear 
in person. Witnesses, we may presume, had to 
be summoned from Jerusalem. And it is possi- 
ble, as suggested by Howson, that the offisial 
report of the case and the documents connected 
with it may have perished in the shipwreck, and 
required to be replaced. . The current 
of opinion has for some time past set strongly in 
favor of the old tradition that, at the end of this 
time, Paul was liberated, as it seems that, by 
the spirit of prophecy, he knew that he should 
be (Phil. 1: 25-27; 2: 24; Philemon 22). Eusebius 
accepted it; and the evidence for it, if not copi- 
ous, was by the early church considered conclu- 
sive (Jacobson). 

31. Preaching ... teaching — busy 
with the work to which his life was consecrat- 
ed, despite the restrictions to which be was 
subjacted. With all confidence — K. V., 
“with all boldness.” No man (R. V., 
‘‘none’’) forbidding him — ‘‘ the Romans 
not having the wish, and the Jews not hav- 
ing the courage, to interfere ’’ (Whedon). 


IV. The Lesson Applied. 

1. Earnestness shows itself in promptness 
of action. 

2. Past affconts should never hinder pres- 
ent duty. Paul's previous treatment by the 
Jews might have excused him from making 
farther attempts in their behalf, but it did 
not. 

3. A minister must defend limself from 
apjust suspicions, if he would successfully 
preach the Word. 

4 There is no good cause which has not 
been “spoken against.”” 

5. Truth compels an attitude — either for 
it or against it. 
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6. Whether we are converted or not, 18 a 
matter which rests solely with ourselves. 


7. A minister will think little of personal 
hindrances, if only the Word is not bound. 
8. Being dead, Paul yet speaketh. 


V. The Lesson Illustrated. 


1. The quiet and holy Timotheus perhaps 
acted as his amanuensis, and certainly 
showed him all the tenderness of a son; the 
highly-cultivated Luke was his historiog - 
rapher and his physician; Aristarchus at- 
tended him so closely as to earn the designa- 
tion of his “fellow-prisoner;” Tychicus 
brought him news from Ephesus; Epapbrodi- 
tus warmed his heart by the contributions 
which showed the generous affection of 
Philippi; Epaphras came to consult him 
about the heresies which were beginning to 
creep intothe churches of Laodicea, Hierap- 
olis, and Colosse; Mark, dear to the Apostle 
as the cousin of Barnabas, more than made 
up for his former defection by his present 
constancy; and Demas had not yet shaken 
the good opinion which he at first inspired. 
Now and then some interesting episode of his 
ministry, like the visit and conversion of 
Onesimus, came to lighten the tedium of his 
eonfinement. Nor was his time spent fruit- 
lessly, as, in some measure, it had been at 
Ce iarea. Throughout the whole period he 
coatinued heralding the kingdom of God, and 
teaching about the Lord Jesus Christ with 
all openness of speech ‘ unmolestedly ”’ 
(Farrar). 


2. The trial of having a soldier chained to 
him was inevitable under the Roman system. 
It was an infliction which it required no little 
fortitude to endure, and for a Jow it would 
be far more painful than for a Gentile. Two 
Gentiles might have much in common; but a 
Jaw and a Gentile would be separated by 
mutual antipathies, and liable to the inces- 
sant friction of irritating peculiarities. That 
St. Paul deeply felt this annoyance may be 
seen from his allusions to his ‘‘bonds’”’ or 
his *‘ coupling-chain ’’ in every Epistle of the 
captivity. There mast have been some sol 
diers whose morose and sullen natures caused 
to their prisoner a terrible torture. Yet even 
over these coarse, uneducated Gentiles, the 
courtesy, the gentleness, the ‘‘sweet reason- 
ableness’’ of the Apostle, asserted its human- 
izing control. If he was chained to the sol- 
dier, the soldier was also chained to him, and 
during the dall hours until he was relieved, 
many a guardsman might be glad to hear 
from such lips, in all their immortal novelty, 
the high truths of the Christian faith. Oat 
of his worst trials the Ap )stle’s cheerfal faith 
created the opportunities of his highest use- 
fulness, and from the necessities of his long- 
continued imprisonment arose a diffusion of 
Gospel truths throughout the finest regiment 
of that army which, less than a centary later, 
was to number among its contingents ‘a 
thundering legion,’’ and in less than three 
centuries was to supplant the silver eagies of 
the Empire by the then detested badge of a 
slave's torture and a murderer’s punishment 
(Farrar). 





NOTES ON PUBLIC WORSHIP. 
Iil. 


PROF. J. H. PILLSBURY. 

N@ long since I attended a service 
oo in a church of a sister denomi- 
nation where the first exercise was 
a benediction, and this was followed 
by a doxology. These two exercises 
were at least natural neighbors, which 
can hardly be said of any other por- 
tions of the service, so incongruous 
was the whole order of worship. And 
here lies the great danger of encourag- 
ing each congregation to arrange its 
own order of public worship. This is 
often delegated to persous completely 
devoid of taste and utterly ignorant of 
the history of Christian worship. A 
flippant chorister or a conceited and 
bombastic clergyman may educate a 
whole congregation of children and 
young people into an irreverence that 
can be counteracted only by years of 


| patient and toilsome effort. 


The barren forms of the old-time 
New England churches were not ir- 
reverent. ‘hey lacked that element 
which is conducive to cordiality and 


| Sympathy, and tended to the develop- 


ment ofa cold and irresponsive relig- 
ious life; but they did not prevent, 
nay, | am not sure that they did not 
foster, adevout conception of a relig- 
ious life. But the olla podrida which 
one gets in many oz our modern 
churches has no commendable feature. 
It promotes neither good taste nor 
wholesome sentiment. If it accom- 
plishes anything, it is to drive devout 
people to churches where it is not con- 
sidered out of place to worship God. 
The earnest and impulsive manners of 
the early Methodists were not gov 
erned by rules of propriety, but they 
did join in the worship of God in their 
own hearty way. The more cultured 
and fastidious Methodist of today is 
not less responsive, but prefers to have 
‘all things done decently and in or 
der.”? Train him in the forms of wor- 
ship which his Congregational brother 
used to love and you have killed the 
Methodism in him. Wherever these 
forms have displaced the more natural 
practices of Methodists, the Methodist 
Episcopal Church has continued weak 
and comparatively uninfluential. 

What | plead for is not an elaborate 
ritual, but a rich liturgical service, 
with enough possibility of variation 
to prevent monotony and still enough 
that is permanent to secure a degree of 
‘‘ uniformity among us in public wor- 
ship on the Lord's day.” For this the 
people of our church are more than 
ready. A prominent member of one of 
our most influential churches said to 
me not a long time since, ‘* My family 
would gladly attend the Protestant 
Episcopal Church for the sake of the 
service of worship.” A devoted and 
intelligent member of the Congrega- 
tional Church, and one prominent in 
the denomination, said to me recently, 
‘‘ My children are always delighted to 
have me take them to the vesper serv- 
ices of the Episcopal Church. They 
enjoy the services very much.” 

What we need is a liturgy in which 
all the people, old and young, intelli- 
gent and unlearned, minister and peo- 
ple, can unite in the sincere worship of 
God. At the General Conference of 
1888 there was reported by a committee 
an order of worship which showed a 
great deal of careful arrangement and 
some study of the subject. This was 
rejected by the Conference and the 





present paragraph introduced. In no 


respect is it an improvement upon the 
former provisions. It is a superficial 
and careless substitute for the care- 
fully-studied scheme proposed by the 
committee. It is more un-Methodistic 
than the former paragraph. In proof 
of this, notice the direction that the 
congregation sit during the singing of 
the hymn before the sermon. To say 
nothing of the bad taste of this direc- 
tion for any church, who ever heard of 
a respectable Methodist congregation 
sitting during the singing of the 
hymns at the gathering for public 
worship? Tne direction is an imperti- 
nence to Methodist devotion. I am 
happy to say that | have not yet heard 
of a congregation which follows the 
direction. If ever one should become 
80 lazy,it will be a new and lamentable 
revelation in the church of Wesley. 
But further than this, it is a serious 
hindrance to congregational singing. 
It is a universally recognized fact that 
it is more diflicult to sing sitting than 
Standing. But the whole legislation of 
the General Conference of 1888 upon 
the subject of public worship was an 
attempt to graft the abandoned and 
lifeless twigs of Puritan worship upon 
the vigorous young trunk of Methoaist 
Episcopalianism. So far as they 
‘** took,”’ the life of the church has been 
lessened thereby. Fortunately for the 
church they did not take to any consid- 
erable extent. What Methodists want 
isa richer service of worship, and if 
they cannot be allowed it in the church 
it is not strange if they go where they 
canhave it. They will not tolerate the 
barren forms which have been found 
unsatisfactory and are being discarded 
by the other denominations. 

The increasing desire among the 
members of our church for a richer 
order of worship, and one which has 
at least a basis which is common to all 
our churches, arises from _ several 
sources. The frequent changes of our 
members by removal from place to 
place create a necessity for some uni- 
formity in public worship among us. 
Our members become attached to the 
richer forms of worship which prevail 
in our more cultured churches, and 
when they remove to places where 
these are not found, they become dis- 
contented and seek other homes. Our 
young people particularly feel thus. 
The frequent change of pastors in- 
volved in our system of ministerial 
supply also creates an almost impera- 
tive necessity for some sort of uniform- 
ity among us. As long as we were 
content with the simple and bare forms 
which are often used, there was no geri- 
ous annoyance from this; but now the 
need is imperative. Something char- 
acteristic is also a means of holding 
the affection of our people. We can- 
not boast any great improvement of 
spiritual life, and during the last dec- 
ade we have fallen behind in the per 
cent. of numerical growth. We have 
been too slow to accept the work which 
lies at our doors in the large towns and 
cities, in the shape of philanthropic 
appliances such as open reading-rooms, 
gymnasiums, classes, clubs, circles and 
university extension centres. A new 
life along all these lines is needed. We 
mu st revive the spirit of Methodism if 
we would accomplish the work God 
has for us to do. Our church is the 
church of the whole people. It is for 
every Class in the community. 

In the order of worship which I 
would suggest I have kept in mind the 
following important features : — 

1. A liturgical service which provides 
for some variation. 

2 A continuous 
service of worship. 

3. A logical and cumulative order. 

4. A service preparatory to the ser- 
mon. 

The value of any service as a means 
toward the promotion of a higher spir- 
itual life in a very large degree de- 
pends upon these features. 


and harmonious 


ORDER OF WORSHIP. 


1. Organ voluntary (short and devotional). 

ll. Call to prayer by the pastor, and con- 
fession by pastor and people (see Wesley's 
** Select Psalms,”’ p. 266). 

IIL. One of the grand chants of the church, 
sung by the whole congregation. (The con- 
gregation rise and stand through the singing 
of the Gloria.) One of these from our Hym- 
usl is appropriate (announced by bulletin) : 
**O come let us sing unto the Lord”’ (page 
432); **1 was glad when they said unto me’”’ 
(page 436); ‘*I will lift up mine eyes unto 
the hills’’ (page 438); ‘Come unto me all 
ye that labor ’’ (page 442). 

1V. Select Psalm for the day, or a special 
selection, read by pastor and congregation 
responsively (see Wesley’s ‘‘ Select Psalms ’’) 
announced by bulletin. 

V. The Gloria Patri, by the whole congre- 
gation (see Hymnal, page 442). 

(The congregation sits.) 

VI. Prayer (the congregation bowing) fol- 
lowed by the Lord’s Prayer, in which all the 
people join, and a moment of silent prayer, 
after which the organ plays softly while the 
people rise. 

VII. Hymn of prayer or praise (announced 
by the bulletin only) in which all the people 
join, standing. 

VILL. Scripture lessons followed by re- 
sponse from the choir, either the Te Deum, 
p 434, Gloria in Excelsis, p. 433, or Qai 
Habitat, p. 438. 

1X. Hymn by all the congregation (an- 
nounced by the bulletin only) and followed 
(the people still standing) by 

X The Apostles’ Creed, or Commandments, 
and a response from the choir. (The minis- 
ter says, ‘‘He that cometh to God must be- 
lieve that He is, and that He is a rewarder of 
all them that diligently seek Him;’’ and the 
congregation repeats the creed, or, ‘‘ And 
God spake all these words, saying,’’ when 
the congregation repeats the Ten Command- 
ments and the choir responds with the appro- 
priate sentences.) 

XI. Notices and off:rings. 

XI. Sermon. 

XUL. Short prayer. 

X(V. Hymn by all the people. 

XV. Benediction. 

If the organist cannot be made to 
co-operate in this service, he should be 
dismissed and a new one hired. No 
one person can so badly mutilate any 
service of public worship as an irrey- 
erent organist, unless it be an irrever- 
ent minister, and I am not sure he can 
be as bad as the organist. The little 





book of selections from Mr. Wesley’s 


‘‘ Book of Prayer for the Use of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church,” pub- 
lished by the Book Concern, may be 
made a great help to worship. A most 
important part is that all the service 
goon smoothly. The bulletin for the 
hymns and selections is a great aid to 
this. There is really no need of read- 
ing the hymns when a church is sup- 
plied with hymn-books. On the con- 
trary, I think it is better not to read 
them in such a service as this. 

This service will not occupy, if 
properly conducted, more than thirty 
or thirty-five minutes, unless the prayer 
and Scripture lessons be unreasonably 
long. Even if it should be extended 
to forty or forty-five minutes, there 
will still be time enough for any ser- 
mon of ordinary interest, and too much 
for any other. Such a service, if 
heartily conducted, will put both 
preacher and people in a better mood 
for the sermon, and increase the spirit- 
ual life of the church. I am aware 
that in many of our churches this order 
of service would be an innovation; but 
I am confident that any pastor who 
enters heartily into such a service will 
find the spiritual life of his church 
quickened, and the service more at- 
tractive to all. If there are those who 
have been educated to other habits, 
and are slow to favor any innovation, 
there are many, many more who will 
prefer the service in which they have 
some part, and once introduced there 
will be very few who will be willing to 
return to the old form. 





RAMBLINGS IN EASTERN 
MAINE. 
Ill. 


REY. A. 8 LADD. 
AM impressed with the fact tbat 
more generosity in the way of 
furnishing the parsonages, even on 
some of the leading charges, is needed. 
Some committees object especially to 
furnishing carpets, because they wear 
out so soon. Carpetsare about the 
last things that pastors should be ex- 
pected to furnish when the society 
Owns & parsonage. ‘The rooms in no 
two parsonages are of the same size or 
the same form; and frequent cutting 
and changing are a great and a needless 
loss —a sacrifice that the average sal- 
ary of even the better grade of charges 
will hardly permit. In the older por- 
tions of Methodism the parsonages are 
much more elaborately furnished. 

Another thing of more importance 
than this is the need of a change in the 
size of the charges. Many ofthe cir- 
cuits are too large. These large 
charges are often presided over by 
young men, and it is impossible for 
them to do themselves or their people 
justice in the matter of preparation for 
the pulpit. Ifa young minister cannot 
form habits of systematic study while 
he is young it is hard work to do it later 
on. But the only way to remedy this 
evil, as it seems to me, ts to cultivate 
the spirit of interdenominational com- 
ity on the one hand and a larger con- 
secration of money on the other. And 
yet it must be confessed that there are 
practical difficulties attending this 
matter. In one town that I visited, 
where the population is sparsely dis- 
tributed, there are two new church ed- 
ifices — one a Methodist, and the other 
an evangelical church of another order. 
I spoke to the presiding elder about it, 
and he told me that the sister church 
was in a very languishing condition 
and had had preaching but a small part 
of the time, until the Methodists con- 
cluded to occupy the ground. But it 
does seem as though Christian people 
ought todo their work more wisely 
than they are doing. For the present 
the only wise thing for these young 
pastors on these extensive fields to do 
is to have some pretty rigid system of 
study. If it is not more than two fore- 
noons out of a week, let them stick to 
this with a tremendous persistency. 
Such habits will be invaluable in the 
years to come. 

But no one must infer that I think 
that all the sacrifices are on the part 
of the ministry. All over this Eastern 
Maine are scattered noble examples of 
sacrifice and consecration. And the 
hospitality of the people is notable and 
beautiful. The tendency to go West 
is so strong that it is diflicult to make 
any great numerical gains; but 
heaven’s book-keeping will show 
where noble service has been rendered. 

And there is encouragement and 
stimulus in the fact that we are a con- 
nectional church, and the strong are 
helping to bear the burdens of the 
weak, while the weak are helping the 
strong to keep strong. And our lead- 
ers ought to be careful not to encour- 
age any measures that will militate 
against the connectional spirit. 


Bangor, Maine. 








“ZION’S HERALD” AS AN AD- 
VERTISING MEDIUM. 


REV. T. A. GOODWIN, D. D. 


OT many tests of the intrinsic 
merits of a newspaper are bet- 

ter than their value as advertising me- 
diums, especially when the advertise. 
ment relates to that which is good and 
wholesome. My first acquaintance 
with Zion's HreRALD began in that 
period of its history when it was trying 
to do service as a partner with two 
other papers, under the firm name of 
The Christian Advocate and Journal and 
Zion's Herald. It was not altogether 
satisfactory to the high-contracting par- 
ties, and after a time Z1on's HERALD 
resumed its individuality and again set 
up for iteelf, fulfilling in later yearsa 
mission it never could have accom- 
plished under the restraints which for 
a generation or more hampered the 
‘* great official.” Just why my father, 
first, and myself, later, clung to the 
HERALD through all the intervening 
years, while at the same time patron- 
izing the official, is not material to my 





story, though I may be permitted to 





record the strange phenomenon that, 
under all the changes of headship in 
these long years, it has not only kept 
the ever tenor of its way as a leader, 
but each new head has seemed an im- 
provement on the preceding — if any- 
thing could be an improvement upon 
such giants as Haven, Peirce and oth- 
ers of former years. 

In 1849 I was stationed at Evans- 
ville, Ind, then jast putting on city 
airs, and numbering about 5,000 inhab- 
itants. It was before our excellent 
free school system had begun to sup- 
ply qualified teachers, and schools 
were more or less private or denomina- 
tional. The great desideratum was 
suitable teachers. For a few pre- 
ceding years ex-Governor Slade, of 
Massachusetts, had volunteered to be a 
kind of intelligence office, through 
whom competent teachers might find 
places in the West, and individuals or 
communities desiring teachers might 
fiad what they wanted. This simple 
and inexpensive, but laborious, ma- 
chinery did for the West more than 
any living man can properly estimate. 
It furnished a class of competent 
teachers where they were much need- 
ed, mostly young women, and good 
schools sprang up where had been none 
at all, or very indifferent ones at best. 

But not second in importance was an 
unlooked-for result, natural enough as 
we can now see, but certainly not con- 
spicuous in the purposes in view either 
by Gov. Slade or his teachers, if 
thought of at all. These young women 
were not only well educated, but most 
of them were good-looking and at- 
tractive in manners, 80 that the aver- 
age life of the teacher was not more 
than two or three years at best, for the 
young men of the period were not 
slow to detect in the demure ‘ school- 
ma’am ”’ qualities of mind and heart 
as well as habits of industry and 
thrift that he conceived desirable in a 
wife, and the managing of the school 
was, after due persuasion, I suppose, 
exchanged for the management of one 
man. This was hard on the schools, 
but it was the making of many a young 
man; and now, after a half-century, 
it would surprise any man to learn how 
many now prominent men and women 
are the children and grandchildren of 
the women who in derision were some- 
times called ‘**Siade’s Army of Occu- 
pation.” Of a truth it may be said of 
them, ‘They came, they saw, they 
conquered.” 

Aza friend of good schools I could 
not help seeing the hindrance it was to 
our schools that these competent teach- 
ers should so soon be turned aside from 
their specialty, but I saw no way but 
to do as Gen. Grant did later, in the 
battle of the Wilderness, supply places 
made vacant by the fortunes of war 
with new recruits, if they could be had. 
Consequently in a gossipy letter from 
Evansville to Zion's HERALD in 
1849, I frankly stated the dangers that 
awaited the young women who took 
their lives in their hands to become 
teachers in the West (which was then 
farther from Boston than the Congo 
is now, counting the time and trouble 
to reachit), and concluded by saying 
that if competent young women in 
New England were willing to run such 
risks there was room for hundreds of 
them. The result proved what a good 
advertising medium Zr10Nn’s HERALD 
was. In less than a month I reeeived 
a letter from Skowhegan, Maine, in- 
forming me that the writer was the 
mother of two grown daughters, well 
educated and with some experience as 
teachers, and that they were willing to 
take all risks and become teachers in 
Indiana, and that within a few weeks 
she would forward them to my care. 
And, sure enough, in a few weeks they 
came. They were Yankee all over, but 
none the worse for that, as it turned 
out. They were good-looking, too, 
which was no detriment to them amidst 
the perils of their surroundings. I at 
once put the basement room of my 
church in order, and they settled down 
to the important work of teaching. 
But like others they soon fell victims 
to the demand for Yankee school- 
teachers for housekeepers, and their 
places as teachers were made vacant. 
They were married, of course, all 
through ZION’s HERALD as an adver- 
tising medium. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 
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Mr. S. Shumway 


Deputy Sheriff of Worcester county for 40 years, 
had been troubled with Dyspepsia brought on 
by rapid eating. He says: “ When I took 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


two bottles cured my dyspeptic troubles and set 
me back in my age about 15 years.’’ S. Suu 
way, WebSter, Mass. Be sure to get Meed’s, 


Hood’s Pills are purely vegetable and 
carefully prepared. 25c. Try @ box. 
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It ts safe 
to use Pearline on anything 
that is washable. It isthe best 
thing to use on everything that 
is washed. It cleans the house 
thoroughly, and all that is in 
it. Itis perfect in the laun- 
dry; it is pleasant in the bath. 
At every step, /’carline saves 
work ; every step without it 
is full of work and worry. 

Beware of imitations. 253 JAMES PYLE, N.Y 













A A BOX.” 
A box of 


BEECHAM’S 
PILLS 


constitutes a 
family j 
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Sick Head- 
ache, Weak 
Stomach, 
Loss of Ap- 
petite, Wine 
and Painin 
theStomach, 
Giddiness, 
Fullness, Swelling aftermeals, Dizziness, 
> Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of 
Heat, Shortness of Breath, Costiveness, 
Blotches on the Skin, Disturbed Sleep, 
and all nervous and trembling sensa- 
tions are relieved by using these Pills 
Covered with a Tasteless and Soluble Coating 


Ofalldruggists Price 25 cents a box. 
New York Depot, 365 Canal St. 
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SKINS ON FIRE 


With agonizing Eczemas and other Itching, 





Burning, Bieeding, Sealy, Blotchy, and Pimpiy 
Skin and Scalp Diseases are in- 
stantly relieved and speedily cured 


by the CuTicuRa REMEDIES, con- 
sisting of CUTICURA, the great skin 
cure 


CUTICURA 


Soap, an exquisite skin purifier 
and beautifier, and Cuticura Ker- 
SOLVENT, greatest of humor reme- 
dies. This is strong language, 
but every word is true, as proven 
by thousands cf grateful testimo- 
nials. CuTICURA REMEDIES are, 
beyond all doubt,the greatest Skin 


é 


Cures, Blood Purifiers, and Humor Remedies of 





modern times. Sold everywhere 
PoTTrerR DrvuG AND Cuem,. Corp., Boston. 
Bae‘ How to Cure Skin Discases’’ mailed free. 








PI PLES, blackheads, red, rough, chapped, and 

tl oily skin cured | y CUTICURA Soap, 
WEAK, PAINFUL KIDNEYS, 
With their weary, dull, aching, lifeless, 
all-zone sensation, relieved in one 


minute by the Cuticura Anti-Pair 
Plaster. The first and only instanta 
geous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 25 cents 





» FAVORABLY KNOWN SINCE 4296 
. HAVE FURN/SHED 25.000 : 
OHURCH, SCHOOL & OTHER 
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CHIMES, Erc. CATALOGUE & PRICES FREE 
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Send for Price ani Cate! * 6 
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MoSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BOLT MORE, Bri 





B BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 
THE VANDUZEN & TIFT 00. ) Best Ingot Copper 
Cincinnati, Ohio, U.S.A.) and FE. India Tia. 

CHURCH BELLS, PEALS AND CHIMES. 
e 


) Best Rotary Yoke, el and Friction Rollers. 


Best Work & Satisfaction Guaranteed, Price, Terms, ete., Free. 
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Lieb. Company's” 


These two words are 
known inevery well- 
ordered household 
throughout the world 
as designating the 


oldest, purest, best 
and always-to be-de- 
pended upon 


EXTRAGT OF BEEF, 


CHURCH 
CARPETS. 


In connection with our wholesale 

business we are accustomed 
to sel ICA RPETS foruse 
in CHURCHES at man- 
ufacturers’ prices. We 
solicit correspondence. 

















NS & CO, 





PRAY, $0 


JOHN H. 
Wholesale and Retail CARPETS 
and UPHOLSTERY, 


658 Wasting won ov Bostoton St., BOSTON. 





The NEWEST, BRIGHTEST, MOST SATISFACTORY 
SUNDAY-SCH VOL SONGS ISSUED THIS SEASON 


SUNNY-SIDE SONGS. 


By Dr. W. H. DOANE, 


830 per 100.] Add 5 cents per copy if by mat). 

a Specimen pages free on request. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN OO, 

76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave.,Chicago 


TO. MINISTERS, 


ARE YOU INTERESTED IN YOUR CHOIR 


to the extent of desiring to haveeach Sunday, 
new and bright ANTHEMS, thoroughly devo- 
tional in character ? 


If You Are -: * 


and will take the time to send us the name and 
address of your Choir leader, or better still, 

















of all your choir singers, we shall take pleas- 
ure in sending you and them something that 
will satisfactorily solve the question of how 
to obtain new and good music at an exceed- 
ingly moderate outlay. If you cannot attend 


to the matter personally, please ask some 
one in your congregation who can. 
ADDRESS .-. 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 


S. E. Cor. 4th and Elm Sts., Cincinnati, 0. 
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Review of the Week. 


Tuesday, August 22. 


— Speaker Crisp announces the commit- 
tees. 

— E.M. Donaldson, of Kansas City (the 
president of eleven different banks and of a 
trust company), a defaulter to the amount of 
at least/$600,000. 

— Additional 
French elections. 

— A Socialist demonstration in Vienna in 
favor of universal suffrage ; 30,000 take part; 
no disorder. 

— The House of Commons votes to * clos 
ure’’ Home Rule debate on Friday. 

—Anti-French feeling in Rome at fever 
heat on account of the recent slaughter of 
Italian workmen in France. 

— The gale of yesterday did damage along 
the coast and was especially severe at Hali- 
fax; the yacht ‘‘ Volunteer’’ went ashore in 
Buzzard’s Bay. 

— Failure of Treasurer McCurtain, io the 
Indian Territory, who has over $1,000,000 due 
the Choctaws in his possession. 

— Unveiling of a monument in Edinburgh 
of ‘Lincoln Freeing the Slaves;’’ consul 
Wallace Bruce delivers the oration. 

— Senator Morrill, of Vermont, gives a 
masterly speech on the Silver question. 


Wednesday, August 23. 


— Lucius Tuttle chosen president of the 
Boston & Maine system. 

— China to retaliate unless the Geary law 
is repealed by the present Congress. 

— Mills in different parts of the country re- 
suming work. 

— The Cherokee Strip to be opened to set- 
tlement at noon of the 16th of September. 

— Arailroad riot at Gilberton, Pa., over 
a grade crossing; three persons killed. 

— Death, at Manchester, of Hon. John J. 
Bell, of Exster, N. H. 

— Uabinet officers quietly working for the 
repeal of the Silver act. 

Thursday, August 24. 

— The House debate on silver continued. 

— The revolutionists occupy Corrientes, 
Argentina. 

— Division Superintendent Sanborn and 
two other railroad employees sentenced to one 
month in the House of Correction for their 
part in the North Abington riot. 

— Loss of the steamer ‘‘ Dorcas’’ and a 
barge, near Halifax, with 22 lives. 

— Raceivers appointed for Wallace & Sons, 
of Ansonia, Conn., one of the oldest brass 
concerns in the country; liabilities over 
$800,000, 

— Italy satisfied with France's promises of 
reparation. 

— France squeezing Siam. 


Friday, August 25. 

— New evidence against Dr. Graves on the 
charge of poisoning Mrs. Barnaby. 

— Daath, at Fishkill Landing, New York, 
of Mrs, Ann Hyde, at the age of 104. 

—Glowing eulogies of the late George 
William Curtis given at Sanderson Academy, 
Ashfield, by Prof. C. E. Norton, President 
G. Stanley Hall, and others. 

— Anarchist speakers in New York to be 
arrested from this time forward. 


—A fire in South Chicago consumes hun- 
dreds of houses; damage estimated at from 
half a million to a million; 1,000 people 
homeless. 

— The storm of yesterday violent and de- 
structive in the Middle and New England 
States; 40 lives lost on the coast; hundreds 
of elms uprooted in New Haven; great dam- 
age done in New York city and vicinity. 

—In the city of Moscow 171 new casas of 
cholera within three days; two cases in Ber- 

in and two in Rotterdam. 

— The Duke of Edinburgh succeeds to the 
Duchy of Coburg, and resigns from the 
British navy. 

—Five-minute speeches on silver in the 
House; Mr. Peffer speaks for free silver in 
the Senate. 


Republican gains in the 


Saturday, August 26. 

— A better tone noticeable in business, 

— Extensive prairie fires near Momence, 
Ill. 

— Further tidings of damage by the gale, 
which was the most destructive August 
storm in years; Over eighty lives lost. 

— The majority for the unconditional 
repeal of the purchasing clause in the Silver 
act now estimated at 52. 

—A step towards Home Rule; the report 
Stage carried by closure; the government's 
majority, 38; the third reading of the bill 
assigned to next Wednesday. 


— The.cholera slowly spreading in the great 
centres of population in Galicia and Hunga- 
ry; fatal cases continue to be reported in 
Antwerp and Naples; one death occurs in 
Hull, England. 

— All the people in Brunswick, Ga., except 
5,000, flee from the city because of yellow 
fever. 

— France demands of Siam that Danish 
Officers be dismissed from its public service. 


— The new rules for the National House 
give the majority a much greater control 
over business. 


Monday, August 28. 


—The French government counts on a 
majority of 176 in the Chamber of Deputies. 

— Close of the debate on the Silver repeal 
bill; Messrs. Reed, Cockran, Wilson, Bland 
and others make brilliant speeches. 

— Five persons killed and several injared 
by a collision on the New York & Harlem 
road near Dykeman’s. 


— Fifteen persons killed and thirty injured 
in a collision near Long Island City. 

— King Carlos opens the new cable be- 
tween Portugal and the Azores. 


— Turkey will make amends for the at- 
tacks on American missionaries, and protect 
them hereafter. 


—A maniac in Fall River cuts a man’s 
throat and then his own. 


— Several thousand new cases of cholera 
in Russia during the past week and about 
1,750 deaths. 


—The House votes 240 to 110 to repeal 
the Sherman purchase clause. 








WORLD’S EXPOSITION. 


Those who are thinking of joining 
tbe excursion of Methodist ministers, 
their wives and friends, heretofore 
mentioned in these columns, must ap- 
ply at once, as the party is rapidly fill- 
ing up. It will be a strictly first-class 
excursion in every way, and at rates 
within the reach of all who feel that 
the expenses must be kept low. Chris- 
tian people should take adwantage of 


this great offer, full details of which 
will be furnished on application to Rev. 
F. B. Graves, 36 Bromfield St., Boston. 


se 
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present financial stringency. Rev. H. B. 
King is pastor. 

Springfield, Grace Church.— Bro. John 
C. Von Bost, a student in Wesleyan Acade- 
my, preached very acceptably for this church 
during one of the vacation Sundays of the 
pastor, Rev. F. H. Koight, The pastor re- 
ports an increasing interest in the class- 
meetings. 

Northampton. — The new church building 
is progressing very favorably. It has al- 
ready been plastered, and it is believed that 
it will be ready for dedication by Thanks- 
giving. Rev. F. T. Pomeroy, the pastor, is 
taking a well-earned vacation. 

Oonway. — Rev. J. A. Day, pastor of this 
church, has left for St, Louis, as a delegate 
from this State to the International Sunday- 
school Convention. He will visit the World’s 
Fair on his return. The Epworth League is 
engaged in holding outside meetings in 
school- houses and other available places with 
good success. The League has also contrib- 
uted generously towards the farnishing of 
the parsonage. 

The presiding elder has arranged a series 
of “four days’ meetings’’ to begin immediate- 
ly after camp-meeting. The meetings will 
include the larger number of the charges on 
the district and will continue for nearly one 
hundred evenings. The elder will be assisted 
by the preachers in the conduct of these 
meetings. 


LAUREL Park CAMP-MEETING. 


The twenty-first annual session of this 
camp meeting began Aug. 22. The attend- 
ance was good from the opening. Excellent 
sermons were preached on Tuesday by Revs. 
A. M. Osgood, Mr. Porter and G. W. Simon- 
son. The day marked a goud beginning of 
the services. 

Wednesday was set apart as Epworth 
League day. The services were in charge of 
Rev. B, F. Kingsley, president of the district. 
Principal W. R. Newhall, of Wesleyan Acad- 
emy, preached avery thougatful and helpfal 
sermon from the text, ‘‘ Neither be ye of doubt- 
ful mind.”’ It was a timely sermon for classes 
given to honest doubt. At one o’clock there 
was a grand rally of the Leaguers. Rev. G. 
8. Butters, of Fitchburg, gave the address of 
the afternoon, on the topic, “‘ The Young Peo- 
ple that We have Not Reached.” His dis- 
course, as always, was interesting, inspiring 
and profitable. Four of the young preachers 
gave brief talks at the evening meeting, on 
the importance of an immediate decision. 

Thursday was marked by a more manifest 
presence of the Holy Spirit in power. Rev. 
Fayette Nichols preached at the morning 
service from Psa. 23:1, and in the afterno)n 
Rev. Wallace MacMaullen, of Philadelphia, 
preached a powerfal sermon on reconciliation 
to God. Inthe evening Rev. F. H. Wheeler 
was the preacher. Each of these services 
were followed by an altar service at which 
many were forward as seekers for forgive- 
ness or for a deeper work of grace. 

After a refreshing rain Thursday, Friday 
dawned bright and fair. A large crowd was 
in attendance to hear the morning sermon by 
Bishop Mallalieu. He preached on “ Faith 
for Others,’’ a sermon of much power, fol- 
lowed by an altar service thronged with 
young people. Rev. Dr. Louis Albert Banks 
preached at the afternoon service from 
Eccl. 9: 10: ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth 
to do, do it with thy might,’’ his subject be- 
ing, ‘‘ Life at White Heat,’’ and Rev. G. F. 
Durgin at the evening service. Both meet- 
ings were concluded with altar services and 
additional seekers. 

The preachers on Saturday were Revs. C 
M. Hall, C. A. Littlefield and H. G. Alley, 
and on Sunday Revs. Henry Tuckley, John 
Galbraith and L. H. Dorchester. 

The W. H. M. Society held a meeting 
Thursday at 1o’clock, addressed by Revs. C. 
A. Littlefield and Wallace MacMullen. At 
l o'clock Friday the W. F.M. Society had a 
similar meeting with an address by Bishop 
Mallalieu. The Epworth League held meet- 
ings daily. They were largely attended and 
of much power. 

The services of the week have been charac- 
terized by a daily increase of spiritual infin- 
ence. Many came tothe altar for salvation 
and received forgiveness from God. 

C.A.L. 








MAINE CONFERENCE. 


Lewiston District. 

Empire Grove Camp meeting, Aug. 3-13, 
under the direction of Presiding Elder Corey, 
showed sustained interest and excellent re- 
sults. Rev. I. T. Johnson, of Oxford, 
Mass., was present during the entire session, 
and added much by his exhortations and 
sermons to the success of the meeting. Rev. 
De. E. 8. Stackpole spent several days upon 
the ground, holding.several meetings for the 
exposition of the doctrine of entire sanctifica- 
tion and the promotion of the experience. A 
noon-day children’s meeting, led by Mrs. 
Rev. J. A. Corey,and an Epworth League 
meeting, led by Rev. E. O. Thayer, were 
features of interest. An unusual number of 
ministers were present. Excellent sermons 
were preached by the following brethren and 
from the texts named: Rev. I. T. Johnson, 
Acts 2:4, Psalms 51: 10, Acts 16: 30; 
Rev. 8. Hooper, Luke 11: 6; Rev. J. H. Rob 
erts, Mark 18:6; Rev. J. M. Buffam, John 
8:36; Rev. C. Purinton, Psalm 119: 59; 
Rev. J. W. Smith, Col. 2: 10; Rev. F. C. 
Rogers, Jonah 1:3; Rev. J. A. Corey, Acts 
5:29; Rev. T. F. Jones, Num 21: 31; Rev. 
J. B. Lapham, Rom. 12:1; Rev. H. L. Nich- 
ols, Psalm 51:10; Rev. G, C. Andrews 
Matt.7:16; Rev. W. B. Dukeshire, Matt. 
21:28; Rev.H. A. Peare, 1 Kings 18: 30; 
Rev. B. F. Fickett, Matt. 8:17; Rev. W. 5S. 
McIntire, 1 Cor. 3:9; Rev. E. O. Thayer, 
Rom. 1:16; Rev. E. 8. Stackpole, Nam. 11: 
28, Rom. 1: 16; Rev. I. G. Ross, Luke 12: 
56; Rev. E. L. House, Job7:6; Rev. C. H. 
Stackpole, Mark 5:8; Rev. D. F. Faulkner, 
Psa. 37:3; Rev. A. C. Trafton, 2 Cor. 4: 6; 
Rev. C. F. Parsons, Dan. 3:29; Rev. Matt. 
8S. Hughes, 2 Cor. 5:7. 

Rumford Falls. — Notwithstanding the 
business depression, subscriptions for the new 
edifice continue to be secured. August 22 
work was begun upon the foundations. Rev. 
D. F. Faulkner, the pastor, though a tyro in 
experience at church-building, is showing the 
wisdom, skill and earnestness of a veteran. 

Berlin Falls. — A good beginning has been 
made in securing fands for a new edifice. 
Bro. Greenhalgh, like Gen. Grant, moves 
with deliberation, but he is determined to 
fight it out upon the predetermined line. 


Bath, Wesley Ohurch.— The new pastor 
and his wife have already secured a large 
place in the hearts of their people. The work 
of the church and parish is well in hand. 
Advance movements are contemplated in the 
Sunday-school department, which promise 
enlarged success. Sixteen persons have re- 
cently asked prayers. 

Bath, Beacon St. — Rev. M. C. Pendexter 
has been resting at the sea-shore. Ship- 
ping interests are not bright, and the 
church work feels the shadow. But pastor 
and people are full of faith and good works. 

Brunswick. — Rev. W. B. Dukeshire, the 
pastor, has completed his work at Wesleyan 


University, graduating with honor. He re- 
turns to a people ready to co-operate with 
him in the Lord's work. 

Durham and Pownal,— Large and intelli- 
gent congregations listen with appreciation to 
the earnest utterances of Rev. G. B. Hanna- 
ford. Every interest of the church seems to 
becared for. At West Durham a score of 
members have been recently added to the 
church. 

Bridgton. — The interior of the church edi- 
fice has undergone extensive repairs. Car- 
pets, fresco, and incidental improvements 
render the auditorium as goodas new. Of 
the $700 expended, the Ladies’ Circle fur- 
nished $500. Congregations are large, the 
spiritual interest is good and results are con- 
stant. We know of few villages where Meth- 
odism hasmore or better material to work 
upon than here. Rev. A. E. Parlin and his 
wife are abundant in labors. 

Bowdoinham.— This is another pleasant 
and prosperous charge. The pastor, Rev. W. 
P. Merrill, looks after outlying communities, 
using nearly every Sabbath afternoon for 
preaching in district school houses — a prac- 
tice to be commended to every preacher un- 
der the age of sixty-five. 

West Bath has been without regular min- 
isterial supply for several months. Kev. N. 
H. Washburne has preached once or twice 
with acceptance recently, and is now the reg- 


ular supply for the current year. 
JUNIOR. 





Portland District. 


The Prospectus of the Maine Wesleyan 
Seminary and Female College is at hand. It 
contains fine pictures of President Gallagher 
and Vice-president Lindsay, also a beautiful 
cut of Bearce Hall. The board of instruction 
promises well. At the helm is Charles W. 
Gallagher, with experience as college pres- 
ident and now in the vigor and matctrity of 
life and ready to bring to this work his best 
powers. Professor Henry E. Trefethen is 
competent to fill an honorable position in any 
college. As some of the staff could have 
larger financial remuneration, it was not 
certain that the trio of women who have 
served with ability and honor could be re- 
tained, but the names Davis, Adams, and 
Stone are still on the roll. Professor Cald- 
well, a popular teacher of the well known 
Caldwell lineage, is on the list, and the Con- 
servatory of Music has its enthusiastic and 
competent director, Wilson F. Morse, and 
Mrs. Ella D. Morse, chief of staff, who gives 
heart, hand and voice to the work to make 
sure the success of every enterprise. Others 
on the board of instruction are worthy of 
mention. Let those speak who know them. 
If the people will weigh and measure the 
alumni of Kent's Hill by the authoritative 
rule ‘‘ By their fruits ye shall know them,” 
they will have good reason for patronizing 
this school. 

A circular from the Missionary office 
sounds a call for Self-denial Week, beginning 
Sunday, Oct. 1. It is an appropriate 
thing for plethoric Americans to practise 
some self-denial, and may be made a great 
blessing. Could the voice of Christ reach 
our hearts as we hear Him saying ‘‘As ye 
love Me extend My Gospel,’’ we would throw 
down our gold at the feet of our Lord. 

The annual meeting of the Portland Dis- 
trict Epworth League will be held at Old 
Orchard on the Wednesday following the 
meeting of the First General Conference Dis 
trict. The form for reports as used last year 
will be sent by mail to secretaries or pastors. 
Piease report the work of the departments on 
separate sheets and inclose to the president, 
and he will distribute them to the vice-presi- 
dents. By this means we may have the de- 


“| partments reported by the vice-presidents. 


Please also furnish full reports of the Junior 
Leagues, and add tothe report anything in- 
teresting or useful, and be prepared to present 
some bright, enterprising young woman or 
young man for president of the District 
Leagae. 

Rev. W. S. McIntire, of Biddeford, made a 
tripto Martha’s Vineyard, and Rev.M. How- 
ard, of the N. H. Conference, conducted the 
forenoon service and Rev. A. A. Lewis the 
afternoon —both with great acceptance. With 
the prayer-meeting in the evening, sustained 
by the brethren and sisters, there were two 
who sought the new life in Christ Jesus. 

Rev. A. A. Lewis is off for the Columbian 
Exposition early in September. Fiorence 
Louise Palmer, of Saco, a graduate of Thorn- 
ton Academy, takes the place of her sister 
Sadie at Kent’s Hill, at the beginning of the 
fallterm. Now is the time for students to 
rally from far and near. P. 








Never were the crockery stores of Boston 
more attractive than at this season. Their 
autumn novelties are opened to meet the de- 
mand of Southern and Western families 
returning from the sea-shore and mountains. 
Jones, McDaffze & Stratton’s exhibit has 
duplicates of many of the artistic pieces in 
the ceramic exhibits of the World's Fair. 





Tue Latest Fap. 


There isnow a craze for low-curhioned 
sofas, without backs or sides, but supplied 
with plenty of soft down cushions for easy 
reclining. They have these luxurious cush- 
ioned seats at Paine’s Furniture Warerooms, 
48 Canal street, at extremely low prices. 





Hundreds of people write, ‘‘ It is impossible 
to describe the good Hood’s Sarsaparilla has 
done me.’’ It will be of equal help to you. 








WORLD-WIDE AGITATION AND 
PROGRESS. 


Remember the poor in these days of 
enforced idleness. General Booth, the 
head of the Salvation Army, says that 
there is no more pitiable man than the 
out-of-work who is willing to work. 
Where there is not absolute want, in 
many instances, there is an approach 
to it and an apprehension of it. One 
of the pictures that attracts attention 
in the Austrian gallery of the World’s 
Fair is entitled ‘‘ Charity.” In an in- 
terior so poor as to rend the heart, a 
woman ig ona pallet dying. Beside 
her is her little child. Coming in at 
the door are a lady and a little girl, 
bringing a relief which comes too late. 
There is alook inthe dying woman’s 
eyes which haunts one. 


A New Way of Helping the Needy. 


The Springfield Union, ina very suggest - 
ive and practical editorial upon the new 
method of distributing charity, notes the fol- 
lowing experiment :— 

“ A new scheme is now being agitated in 
New York to provide cheap loans of money 
in cases of temporary need. This is intended 
to avoid the abuses incident to the pawnbrok- 
erage business, as practised by extortioners in 
the metropolis. Institutions for loaning to 
the poor have long existed in Paris, and it is 
the experience there that funds thus employed 
have done much good and have been re- 
tarned with interest in the majority of cases. 
A thorough investigation of the circumstances 








of each applicant, together with the prospects 
of future ebility to restore, is made by of- 
ficers of the institution, and the security most 
relied upon is the personal conscience of the 
debtor. Some modification of this system 
could be employed, doubtless, with good re- 
sults in every large city, where poor people 
are now sometimes forced to contract sm 
loans at unfavorable rates. More important 
still as a relief measure is the recommenda- 
tion of Charles D. Kellogg, of the New York 
Charity Organization » who asks that 
saloons be closely restricted in the poorer dis- 
tricts, and that the gambling dens and policy 
er 8 be kept constantly ander police sur- 
veillance.”’ 


East Africa and its Native Tribes. 


Mrs. French-Sheldon, who has explored 
East Africa and written a volume entitled 
‘‘ From Sultan to Sultan,”’ carried a crook, 
with a pennant inscribed ‘‘ Noli me tangere”’ 
~ “Touch me not.’’ It protected her every- 
where. While out with her caravan she 
walked 999 miles through the jungles and 
over the mountains of Africa, and swam 
across thirty-two streams. She was more 
afraid of the Germans at the forts on the 
coast than she was of the simple natives. She 
is now in this country and says :— 


‘The Negro tribes of East Africa that I 
visited possess the same instincts, propensi- 
ties and vices, and would have the same pos- 
sibilities under the same circumstances, that 
their white brethren and sisters possess. 
These peoples have been called savages, but 
this term is not quite correct. They are a 
people living in arcadian simplicity, but they 
do not exhibit savagery. They are also called 
lazy, but their apparent indolence is not lazi- 
ness, but ie due to the exigencies of their sit- 
uation and environment. With all this, I 
have seen men among them working day after 
day. They know much of the forces of nat- 
ure and are keen, alert, eager, and, like other 
aboriginal races, are suspicious. I found 
among the women the traits of gratitude and 
fidelity. As others have not met with the 
same experience, 1 am inclined to think it 
does not make so much diffarence who goes 
to Africa as how they go.’’ 


Colored Nurses. 


Dr. David H. Williams, of Chicago, who 
has been largely instrumental in the creation 
of the Provident Hospital, is actively engaged 
in training young colored women for nurses. 
That hospital and the Freedmen's Hospital in 
Washington are the only ones where colored 
people can practice surgery. 


Commendation and Warning for the Salva- 
tion Army. 


Frank Leslie's Weekly for Aug. 24 devotes 
@ page to illustrations of a Day Nursery of 
the Slums of New York sustained by the Sal- 
vation Army, anda column toa description. 
The article concludes as follows : — 


‘*Seven hundred years ago St. Francis in 
Italy and St. Dominic in Spain gave up all 
things and embraced ‘ holy poverty’ for this 
same love’s sake — ‘ the love of Christ which 
constraineth us’—and wandered far and 
wide over the world, preaching the Gospel as 
simple folk could understand. They carried 
on, according to their Mediw7al methods, 
such a work asthe Salvation Army in the 
nineteenth century is spreading now, and 
they wrought inthe same spirit, with the 
same utter singleness of heart and purpose. 
How their influence widened, waxed great, 
and waned as the first simplicity and purity 
of the order died out and luxury and power 
drove out the dear ‘ little sister Poverty’ of 
St. Francis, all the world knows. The Fra- 
tres Minimi have done their work and passed 
away, and the soldiers of Christ who have 
taken it up on broader lines and a larger 
field must look to it well that their hands are 
not weakened and their feet hampered by the 
same snares.” 


Anglo-American Movemeats. 


Rev. Dr. Bradford's first sermon in West- 
minster Chapel, London, was on ‘‘ The Load 
ership of the Church.”’ He said: — 

‘* The two most significant movements in 
practical righteousness in modern times are 
what are called ‘The Nomconformist Cor- 
science’ in England, and the uprising in our 
metropolis in favor of virtue andlaw. Both 
have essentially the same aim. In this coun 
try the contention is that those who make and 
execute laws should be worthy men; in the 
New World it is that those who execate the 
laws shall keep the promises they make. In 
both cases the leaders are in the church.”’ 


People’s Kitchens. 


In Germany there are ‘‘ poople’s kitchens”’ 
in successfal operation in every large city. 
They have proved an incstimab‘e blessinz to 
the poorer classes of the population. Haul) 
House, in Chicago, a university settlement, 
situated in the heart of a part of the West 
Side which is settled by a teeming, busy 
population, composed for the larger part of 
hard-working foreigners, Jews, Italians and 
lrish predominating in numbers, has opened 
such a kitchen. 


White Africans. 
Dr. Rider Haggard talks about white men 


in Africa. Dr. Peters, the German explorer 
of Africa, is now in this country. He 
says: — 


‘*] heard the tradition years ago, and I can 
in no reason doubt that originally white peo 
ple had a great empire around the lakes. 
They came out of the north and established a 
great empire there. The tribe is now called 
Beejma. How many years ego they came 
down from the north cannot even be imag- 
ined. The people of the tribe are now brown, 
a light brown, much lighter than the other 
natives. Their women are fine, large aod 
well built, and have exceedingly fine eyes. 


New Uses for Old Institutions. 


President Love, of the Universal Peace 
Union, says that he would have the people 
educated and qualified to be arbitrators. The 
appropriations now given to the army and 
navy for the building of battle-ships and 
fortifications should cease, except to convert 
them into hospitals and merchantmen, and 
form an international relief fund for the aid 
of mankind irrespective of nationality, 
wherever there be loss, distress, and suffer- 
ing. Such would be the grandest pension 





fund the world has ever known. Likewise 
ex-Gov. Hoyt, of Wyoming, says that peace 
should be taught in the public schools, and 
the pictures of war heroes accoutered with 
swords and helmets ought to be replaced in 
the school-houses by pictures of philanthro- 
pists, lovers of their race, and friends of 
peace. 


National Characteristics. 


Rev. Dr. George Dana Boardman, of Phil- 
edelphia, lectured recently on ‘‘ The Proper 
Relation of Nationality to Internationalism,”’ 
He compared the different nations to the 
members of the human body, and said in 
part: — 

“* Every nation worthy of the name of na- 
tion is also a person having at least some of 
the attributes of pe ty: that is, each 
nation has its own idiosyncrasies. Rscall 
for example Egyptian constructiveness, He- 
brew devoutness, Greek culture, Roman jaris- 
ge Gothic impetuosity, Italian sesthet- 
cism, Chinese conservatism, Japanese fiexi- 
bility, Indian (Asiastic) mysticism, Indian 
(American) nomadism, African docility, 
Scandinavian valor, Turkish fatalism, Rus- 
sien persistence, Swiss federalism, Spanish 
dignity, French savoir faire, German philoso- 

hism, English indomitableness, Irish humor, 
elsh eloquence, Canadian thrift, American 
versatility.” 


The Indians as a Specialist Knows Them. 


When the Modoc war broke out in 1873, 
some one remarked in the presence of James 
Mooney, of Indiana, that every little Indian 
war brought to light another tribe that no one 
had ever heard of before. He determined to find 
out the names and locations of all the Indian 
tribes, and the task thus taken up twenty 
years ago has been continued and has broad- 
ened ever since until it has become his life- 
work. He has made invaluable maps of the 
Indian country, locating some 3,000 tribes, 
with their towns, and giving the Indian 
names of the streams and mountains, ‘The 
Indians like me,’’ he says, *‘ because I come 
to them in sympathy, eager to preserve all 
that is sacred to them; while the missionary 
and the agent come to do away and destroy 
their tracitions.”” On parting the last time 
with an old chief of the Kiowas and head of 
the family with which Mr. Mooney was dom- 
iciled while with the tribe, the old man wept, 
and slashing his body with a knife, refused 
to be comforted. 


Japanese Immigration. 


Hon. F. I. Coombs, ex-minister to Japan, 
has returned. Mr. Coombs has been in the 
Orient sixteen months. In speaking of the 
condition of affairs in Japan he says: — 

‘* The government ef Japan is doing all in 
its power to discourage emigration, especially 
to tne United States. { have been successful 
in inducing the imperial gove rnment to look 
at the matter from our point of view. While 
they do not prohibit the people of Japan from 
golng to the United States, the authorities 
let it be known that the government does not 
want them to go.”’ 


Present Methods of Work in Chicago. 


The Bible Institute, established by Mr. 
Moody in 1889, is true to its name. The 
Bible isthe only text book. The Institute 
aims to train its students to do foreign, home, 
or city mission work, to act as pastors’ assist- 
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Theo. Seminary, 


Louisville, Ky., 
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Medicatton after 





his wife had thor- 

oughly tested it. 

“T can cordially 

recommend its use.” 

Write for a fac- 

simile of his letter. 
The Author of Harvest Bells. 

Rey. W. E. Penn, the noted evangelist 
of Eureka Springs, Ark., says: “I was 
cured of Catarrhal Deafness in 1886, by 
the use of the Aerial Medication, and it 
has proved to be a permanent cure; 
and I know of many cases of catarrh 
that have been cured by its use. Rey. 
J. H. Cason, of Russellville, Ark., was 
compelled to abandon preaching several 
years ago on account of lung trouble. 

advised this treatment and after three 
months of its use he was cured and has 
been preaching ever since.” 

Rev. W. E. PENN. 
MEDICINES FOR THREE MONTHS’ TREAT. 
MENT FREE. 

To introduce this treatment and prove 
beyond doubt that it is a positive cure 
for Deafness, Catarrh, Throat and Lun 
Diseases, I will, for a short time, sen 
(by express) Medicines for three months’ 
treatment free. Address, 

J. H. Moors, M. D., Cincinnati, O. 
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ants, to direct institutional enterprises, or to 
enter upon almost any field of evangelistic 
work. The course is supposed to cover two 
years and to fill the requirements of seminary 
instruction for those who have gone into 
Christian work too late in life to secure a reg- 
ular university education. The students 
come from every part of the world and every 
station in life. Some are from the north of 
Ireland, many are from distant parts of 
America, while Persia, Japan, Africa, and 
New Zealand have their representatives. 


stage, many are collegians, one used to be a 
circus clown, another is a reformed gambler. 
Five big tents have been in constant use and 
have been filled with great crowds every 
night. The 300 students go out every night 
of the week to do practical, hand-to hand 
work among the masses. The Chicago Inter- 
Ocean says : — 


‘* Chicago is a peculiar field for evangelistic 
work. Tae city is fall of people who once 
had church relations, but since coming here 
have neglected to join a local society; and 
among the masses there are thousands who 
have broken their connections with religious 
organizations on leaving Europe and never 
renewed them. Then, too, the location of the 
city and its character as a commercial centre 
bring im an innumerable host of homeless 
men who are under little or no moral re 
straint and give pecuniary support to the 
most degraded and degrading elements of 
the community, as well as themselves con- 
stituting a powerful factor toward evil. That 
infidelity is widespread and ignorance dom- 
inant is well known. Prejudice on the part 
of the masses against the church is a natura! 
outcome of the industrial disturbances of the 
day and the attendant oppression of te poor. 
The vast population of the city and the bar- 
riers of class and race and tongue enhance 
the difficulty of evenzeli.tic work, while the 
need of such effort is nowhere more urgent.”’ 
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“THE CARE AND FEEDING OF INFANTS.” 
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HOTEL EPWORTH is Methodist 


bian Exposition. Rate: 


UULe 
to $1.00 per Day. Accommodations for 1,500 Guests. Sixty. : 
the Fair Grounds. Five hundred feet from an entrance. A first-class Restay. 
rant, at very moderate prices. Meals served either upon American o 
plan. Our guests enjoy the most delightful social advantages. Relig 3 
regularly held in the hotel auditorium. You will be pleased with HO! 'L Ep. 
WORTH. If you are to attend the Fair, do not fail to apply for accom ons 


CARLETON N. GARY, 
Fifty-Ninth St. and Monroe Ave., Chicago, 
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A FAD OF '93, 


This is not a sofa, lounge or c 
is one of those low upholster: 
now so fashionable, which is fran 


., Without either arms, sides or ba 
sa) Which is supplied with three larg 
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cushions for luxurious reclining 
position. 
The entire top is upholstered as 


as the best box mattress, with wir 


We show various samples covered in all fabrics, but the most popu! 
ers are cretonne, corduroy and Bedford cord. 


The cushions are coverei ¥ 
ither against the wall cornerwis 


The shapes are oblong or syuare—the latter t 


These low seats are just now very much in fashion, and there is a great de- 
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Paine’s Furniture Co., 
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Calf Shoe in the World for the Price, 


Fine Calf Dress Shoes, $3.50, 84.00 and 85.0 
Very Stylish. 
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> Shoe. Three Soles, Extension Edge, 
$2.50 and $2.00 Shoes for General Wear. Ext: 


Boys and Youths wear the $2.00 and $1.75 School Sho« 


» $2.50 and $2.00 Shoes, Best Dongo!|» 


W. L. Douglas Shoes are made of the best material, in a’ 
the latest styles, and sold by shoe dealers everywhere. 
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d on the bottom before they leave the factory, 


protect you against high prices, Doing the largest advertised shoe business in 
world we arecontented withasmall profit, knowing that theextra va lue putin W.L. Dos 
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Free, when dealers cannot supply you. ‘I 


no substitute, Send for Catalogue with (ull instructions how to order by mail, 
Address W.L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 





will cover the expenses of a trip from 
St. Paul to the 


YELLOW NORTHERN 
STONE VIA THE PACIFIC 
PARK RAILROAD 


This includes ALL necessary traveling 
expenses, railroad, stage, and sleeping car 
fares, meals and hotels for the complete 


TOUR 
OF THE 
PARK. 


Your trip to the World’s Fair will not be 
complete unless you also gu from there to the 
Yellowstone Park (total expense about $150) 
and view the wonderful things the Almighty 
has placed there for mankind to see. No 
such spot is found elsewhere on earth. The 
Northern Pacific is the direct line there. 

Send for ‘6,000 Miles Through Wonder- 
land,’’ and our new map of the Park. 


CHAS. S. FEE, 
Gen’l, Passenger Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
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90 and 42 Canal Street, Boston. 
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